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THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 


A LADY OF CASHMERE, 


The Vale of Cashmere is sung by many 
poets and its beauties quoted by many who 
‘never saw it, we venture to say. Everybody 
has read Lalla Rookh, and of course the 
“Light of the Harem” has shed her beams 
broadcast in the mind of the reader. All 
writers unite in pronouncing the country the 
grandest and most picturesqne of any of the 
lands that the Eastern sun shines on, and its 
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people—men and women—the handsomest. 
The women are especially charming, but 
like poor Eastman’s Fanny—a physical 
creation of great beauty—they do not know 
athing. Themen are crafty'and treacherous, 
and not models of moral excellence, though 
children of the Prophet. Of one of the fairer 
sex we herewith present the counterfeit pre- 
sentment. We know not whether the 
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fashion of the headdress has changed or not 
since our picture was made, but certainly it 
has no more grace than a two quart tin pail 
would have in a like position; however, the 
face it surmounts is interesting, and it isa 
type of those which have made poets rave, 
as stated above. 

The Vale of Cashmere is ninety miles long, 
and through it flows the beautiful river 
Jylum, or Jhelum, the famed Hydaspes of 
early days. Surrounded by mountains of the 
boldest and grandest character, seen clearly 
in the purest atmosphere, the vale green and 
rich with the graces of a luxuriant cultiva- 
tion, the traveller enjoys himself to the top of 
his bent, while’passing through it, or sojourn- 
ing in it. One, while passing down, the 
Jylum, looks from the awning of his boat, 
that protects him from the summer sun, and 
describes what he sees of a Cashmir city, that 
bears the name of Sreenuggur: 

“The houses on either side stand close to 
the water’s edge, and some, supported by 
piles, project over it; every here and there a 
flight of steps leads down to the river, looking 
up which you see a vista of picturesque lanes 
opening out into streets beyond—foul, dark 
and odoriferous; and as a foreground to the 
picture, sitting on the steps nearest the 
water, are groups of straw-colored women, 
with handsome features, and soft black eyes, 
clad in long wrappers of maroon-colored 
stuff, and engaged in the wholesome occupa- 
tion of washing themselves, the somewhat 
arduous one of washing their children, and 
the pleasant and congenial one of talking 
scandal. While round and about you bubble 
up on the surface of the stream the little 
black heads and merry faces of urchins who, 
though they searee can walk, can swim, and 
dive, and disport themselves in the water like 
so many water-kelpies.” 

Visitors find the boat an inexpensive ad- 
dition to their conveniences on the river, 
costing but five shillings a month apiece, and 
always ready at order by night or day. This 
is enjoyed in the after part of the day, and at 
the close of one of those we catch another 
glimpse of Cashmerian life, through the eyes 
of the sojourner: , 

“But now the sun has sunk below the 
houses of the city to our left, and its slanting 
rays can no longer annoy you, so the boat- 
men stow away the awning, and permit your 
gaze to wander upwards, from the bathing 
maciines, boats and landing-stairs to the 
trellised windows of the picturesque houses 
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above you, some of which, perched on slender 
piles, leaning over the water, seem to have 
serious intentions of taking an evening stroll 
on stilts. Seen dimly through the delicatély- 
earved woodwork of the half-open lattice, 
you will now and then, if you are lucky, catch 
a glimpse of the graceful form and faee of 
some fair Cashmerian girl, with braided 
tresses and dark bright eyes, slyly peeping 
out on the crowded river below. And now, 
his day’s work done, the pleasure-loving 
Cashmerian begins to enjoy himself; sounds 
of mirth and laughter, of music and merri- 
ment, are borne out to you from those mys- 
terious casements, for there abide the queens 
of dance and song: 


“*Those songs that ne’er so sweetly sound, 
As from a young Cashmerian’s mouth,’ 


and boats freighted with bundles of dim 
drapery, whence peep little jewelled hands 
and slippered feet, glide past you— 


“Youth at the helm and pleasure at the prow.’” 


This description applies to one city—a type 
of the whole so far as surroundings admit. 
The gardens are beautiful, the lakes roman- 
tic, the fountains picturesque—everything is 
lovely, in nature and art, and, better than all, 
“the face that peeps playfully from under the 
white folds of a half-raised veil, fair enough 
to be that, of Nourmalhial, the Light of the 
Harem’s self.” The garden of Shalinear ‘ 
of great age and retains all its pristine bea: 
to the attractiveness of which are add: 
pliances of dance and song that reg 
modern visitor. 

The Cashmerians are excellent m. 
turers. Shawls, guns, leather, papier » 
jewelry, are made of the most elegant |) 
The shawls, of course, have a wori'- 
celebrity, but their gun, pistol and matci 
barrels are equally deserving. The jewellers 
shoemakers and tailors only want a pattern, 
and they will imitate it with the minutest 
accuracy. If a person’s watch is out of order, 


‘it may be intrasted without compunction to 


the ill looking fellow in a greasy gaberdine, 
who will squat down in the corner of the 
room or tent, deliberately take it to pieces, 
and perform all necessary repairs therein in 
the presence of the owner. 

From all this description turn back to the 
sweet Cashmerian of our illustration, whom 
we have had in mind, however, through it all, 
and give her the credit of grace maugre her 
costume. 
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THE YO SEMITE 


VALLEY. 
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Bierstadt and Hill have introduced to us, 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Nevada, the great wonder of the world, the 
Yo Semite—not associated with the world’s 
wonders of classical notoriety, but surpassing 
them all for beauty and sublimity. Until 
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quite recently, it was not easy of access, but, 
with increase of visitation, the roads are 
made better, and the perils diminished, which, 
however severe, were all compensated for by 
the grandeur of the spectacle that ended the 
travellers’ journey and made their leaving a 
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source of the deepest regret. It isa matter 
for boasting with the Californians that no 
one who has ever seen the valley has re- 
turned dissatisfied. The completion of the 
Pacific railroad affords new facilities and in- 
ducements for visiting the scene, and to view 
it will become a grand object with tourists to 
seek the Pacific slope hereafter. 

The valley is ten miles long and three wide. 
Its sides are granite walls, from 2000 feet to 
4500 feet high. Great domes and pyramids 
rise above the deep hollow, at the bottom of 
which is a little lake and stream. <A small 
river, 70 feet wide, tumbles over on one side 
of the immense height, coming down in three 
falls, the first of them 1300 feet. In the 
valley are nooks and bits of scenery of rare 
beauty, contrasting almost strangely with the 
solemn grandeur of the surrounding walls and 
peaks. The spot is moré than a place fora 
tour—it is one of the wonders of creation. 
And yet the first time a white man entered 
the valley was in 1848; till this time the 
magnificence and glory of the scene was in- 
volved in impenetrable wildness, and all its 
lavishness of beauty and sublimity bestowed 
upon eyes and ears that comprehended not. 

An idea may be formed of the grandeur 
and magnitude of the scene from the fact 
that the.rock of Tutucannla, or El Capitan, 
is an almost vertical cliff of naked smooth 
granite 3600 feet from the summit to its base 
in the valley, and that the trees, which are 
represented in our illustration on the top of 
the distant precipice on the right, are many 
of them over 200 feet high. These coniferous 
trees are one of the marvels of this extraordi- 
nary region, growing at an elevation of 6000 
feet above the sea, and rivalling the gigantic 
precipices on which they grow, and by which 
they are surrounded. One tree measured 100 
feet in circumference at the base, but it has 
been burned on one side, and therefore its 
original girth must have been nearly 120 feet; 
it was 276 feet high. Another tree, which 
lay prostrate on the plain, had had its interior 
hollowed out by burnings so as to form a 
tunnel sufficiently ‘large to ride into it on 
horseback for a considerable distance. with 
room to turn round, being over 13 feet in the 
clear inside the bark. 

From near the foot of the Sentinel rock, 
looking direetly across the end of the valley, 
is seen the most stupendous feature of the 
Yo Semite, that is, the Yo Semite Fall, which 
is far beyond any other known to exist, both 
as regards its height and the wondrous char- 
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acter of the surrounding scenery. The fall is 
formed by a creek of the same name, in the 
west side of the Mount Hoffman group, about 
twenty miles north of the valley; and as the 
volume of water, of course, varies during the 
different periods of the year, it cannot always 
be seen under the same aspect. From the 
edge of the uppermost cliff to the bottom of 
the valley is, in round numbers, 2550 feet. 
The first fall is a vertical descent of 1500 feet, 
the second 650 feet, and the bottom one 400 
feet. The cliff a little east of the edge of the 
fall is 3030 feet above the level of the valley. 

Bowles, in his “Across the Continent,” 
speaks of the entire inadequacy of words to 
convey an idea of the stupendous spectacle as 
first seen by the visitor: 

“As well,” he says, “interpret God in 
thirty-nine articles as portray it by word of 
mouth or pen. As well reproduce castle or 
cathedral by a stolen frieze, or broken column, 
as this assemblage of natural wonder and 
beauty by photograph or painting. The over- 
powering sense of the sublime, of awful deso-. 
lation, of transcending marvellousness and 
unexpectedness, that swept over us, as we 
reined our horses sharply out of green forests, 
and stood upon a high jutting rock that over- 
looked this rolling, upheaving sea of granite 
mountains, holding far down its rongh lap 
this vale of beauty of meadow, and grove, and 
river—such tide of feeling, such stoppage of 
ordinary emotions, comes at rare intervals in 
any life. It was the confrontal of God face 
to face, as in great danger, in solemn and 
sudden death. It was Niagara magnified. 
All that was mortal shrank back, all that was 
immortal swept to the front and bent down 
in awe. We sat till the rich elements of 
beauty came out of the majesty and desola- 
tion, and then, eager to get nearer, pressed 
tired horses down the steep rough path into 
the valley......It is not too much to say 
that no so limited space in all the known 
world offers such majestic and impressive 
beauty. Niagara alone divides honors with 
it in America. Only the whole of Switzer- 
land can surpass it—no one scene in all the 
Alps can match this...... 

“The one distinguishing feature is a double 
wall of perpendicular granite, rising from a 
half mile to a mile in height, and inclosing 
a valley not more tMan half a mile in width 
on the average, and from ten to fifteen miles 
in- length. It is a fissure, a chasm, rather 
than a valley, in solid rock mountains; there 
is not breadth enough in it for even one of 
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the walls to lie down; and yet it offers all the 
fertility, all the beauties of a rich valley. 
There is meadow with thick grass; there are 
groves of pine and oak, the former exquisite 
in form and majestic in size; there are 
thickets of willow and birch, bay trees and 
dogwood, and various flowering shrubs; 
primrose, and cowslip, and golden rod, - 
and violet and painted cup, more delicate 
than Eastern skies can welcome, make gay 
gardens of all the vacant fields; the aroma 
of mint, of pine and fir, of flower, loads the | 
air; the fern family find a familiar heme 
everywhere; and winding in and out ; 
among all flows the Merced River, so pure i 
and transparent that you can hardly tell '}) 


begins, rolling rapid over polished stones 


pools that invite the bather and the 
boat, and holding trout only less rich and ' 


England. The soil, the trees, the shrubs, 
the grasses, and the flowers of this little 


character and variety as those of the Con- | 
necticut river valleys; but they are richer | 
in development and greater in numbers. , 


and sweetness, and they are fed by sum- 
mer rains as those of other California 
valleys rarely are.” 

The author is equally enthusiastic re- 
garding the several falls which give beauty 
and grace to the valley, already described. 
He says: 

“In the main portion of the valley, the 
Bridal Veil is the first conspicuous fall— 
now a dainty :ivulet starting over a preci- 
pice nine hundred feet high, but usually 
all lost at once in delicate spray that 
sways and scatters in the light breeze, and 
fastens upon the wall, as sign of its being 
and its beauty, the fabled rainbow of 
promise. The name of this fall is well 
chosen; it is a type of. the delicate gauze, 
floating and illusory, by which brides de- 
light to hide their blushes and give mys- 
tery to their charms. Further up, you 
sce the Yo Semite Fall, perhaps thrice the 
size, in volume, of the Bridal Veil; but 
distinguished for its height—the greatest 
height of any waterfall yet discovered in the 
world. It is broken about two thirds the 
way down its high wall of rock by projecting 
masses of the mountain, giving it severe) 
hundred feet of cataract passage; but count- 
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where the air leaves off and the water ‘(jllii! 


or soft sands, or staying in wide, deep a 
dainty than the brook trout of New Yi 


valley are much the same in general )\\)\)y 


They borrow of the mountain fecundity 
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ing its whole fall from top to bottom, it is 
two thousand six hundred (2550) feet in 
height, which is fifteen times as high as 
Niagara Falls!” 

As you ascend the several plateaux of this 


% 


CALIFORNIA MINERS. 


astounding mountain chain the aspects of 
nature gradually change. In the very depths 
of the valleys, by the watercourses and 
swamps, large numbers of birds of every color 
perch on the reeds and branches, and at sun- 
set chant in the most monotonous tones a 
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melancholy farewell to day. High over the 
mountain peaks soar white-headed eagles, 
falcons and black vultures, who eternally sail 
in circles, and seem to take no notice of such 
an insignificant object as man. There are 
many specimens of birds in the valley and its 
vicinity unknown to ornithologists, but it ap- 
pears to be a very paradise for pigeons. 

The route from San Francisco to the 
valley is by way of Stockton, a town 110 
miles due east, and this part of the jour- 
ney is done by river steamer, the next 100 
miles by stages, and the last forty-three by 
saddle-horses, which in two days, the riders 
camping in the woods for the night, bring 
the travellers to Inspiration Point, where the 
whole magnificence of the Yo Semite bursts 
upon the view. 


HEAD OF A CALIFORNIA MALE INDIAN, 


The valley was discovered in 1848 by 
miners who were prospecting fur gold, a class 
capable of appreciating its beauties; for 
though rough, there, they had but just come 
from civilization, and it broke upon their 
vision with the force of a new creation. 
Even the Digger Indians had given no hint 
of its existence, though it is to be supposed 
that it was not unknown to them. These 
explorers for gold would go far away from 
their camps into the wildest portions of the 
mountains, and beside every stream they 
came to they would dig for the surface gold, 
and wash the dirt, by the first process, the 
pan. Patient, industrious, persistent, fear- 
lessly they explored the country, sometimes 
rewarded but oftener disappointed, in con- 
tinual danger from the treacherous and 


malicious Diggers, and many dying in the wil- 
derness, or betrayed, never returning to the 
camp they left. The scene of our illustration 
ison one of these small streams that pene- 
trate the Nevadas, the men a type of the 
daring and hardy prospecters that have given 
the miner character and distinction. Not 
in appearance, one would think, persons 
to appreciate the Yo Semite were it to 
open its magazine of beauties before them, 
more than the other human specimen, the 
Digger himself, who is represented in a 
waterfalk and headdress that would make 
a tashionable belle beside herself to possess, 
or his “dusky mate” whose dark eyes flash 
upon us from the next page. We can 
fancy those rough people as they looked upon 
the scene for the first time, and the glory of 
rock, and river, and cascade and 
mountain unfolded before them. 
Like the old mathematician they 
may have shouted Eureka in their 
delight, and forgotten in the sub- 
lime spectacle the sting of disap- 
pointment. But their discovery 
has given to the world a satisfaction 
that will outlast the discovery of 
gold, the gratified visitor will find 
in its contemplation the “ joy for- 
ever” that a “thing of beauty” 
imparts, and though the discoverers 
be nameless the grand fact lives to 
reward the seeker who pursues 
Nature into this delightful retreat. 

We append from Dilke, an Eng- 
lish traveller of keen observation, 
his remarks on California scenery, 
including this of which we have 
written, and introducing some with 
which we are familiar nearer home, that cap- 
tured the eye of the Englishman and is still 
treasured in his memory to contrast with the 
grandest he has seen abroad: 

“A few days were all that I could spend in 
the valleys that lie between the Sierra Contra 
Costa range, basking in a rich sunlight, and 
unsurpassed in the world for climate, scenery 
and soil. This single State has twice the 
area of Great Britain, the most fertile of 
known soils, and the sun and sea-breeze of 
Greece.* Western rhapsodies are the expres- 
sion of the intoxication produced by such a 
spectacle, but they are outdone by facts. 

“For mere charm to the eye, it is hard to 
give the palm between the cracks and canons 
of the Sierra and the softer vales ef the coast 
range, where the hot sun is tempered by the 
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cool Pacifie breeze, and thunder and lightning 
are unknown. 

“Coming from the wilds of the Carson 
Desert and of Mirage Plains, the more sensu- 
ous beauty of the lower dells has for the eye 
the relief that travellers from the coast must 
seek in the loftier heights and precipices of 
the Yo Semite. The oak-filled valleys of the 
Contra Costa range have all the pensive re- 
pose of the sheltered vales that lie between 
the Apennines and the Adriatic from Rimini 
to Ancona; but California has the advantage 
in her skies. Italy has the blue, but not the 
golden haze. 

“Nothing can be more singular than the 
variety of beauty that lies hid in these Pacific 
slopes; all that is best in Canada and the 
Eastern States finds more than its equal here. 
The terrible grandeur of Cape Trinite on the 
Saguenay, and the panorama of loveliness 
from the terrace at Quebec, are alike outdone, 

“Americans need not go to Europe to find 
scenery; but neither need they go to Califor- 
nia, nor even Colorado. Those who tell us 
that there is no such thing as natural beauty 
west of the Atlantic can scarcely know the 
Eastern, while they ignore the Western and 
Central States. The world can show few 
scenes more winning than Israel’s River 
Valley, in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, or North Conway, in the south- 
ern slopes of the same range. Nothing can 
be more full of grandeur than the passage of 
the James at Balcony Falls, where the river 
rushes through a crack in the Appalachian 
chain; the wilderness of Northern New 
York is unequalled of its kind, and there are 
delicious landscapes in the Adirondacks. As 
for river scenery, the Hudson is grander 
than the Rhine; the Susquehanna is lovelier 
than the Meuse; the Schuylkill prettier than 
the Seine; the Mohawk more enchanting 
than the Dart. Of the rivers of North Eu- 
rope, the Neckar alone is not beaten in the 
States. 

“Americans admit that their scenery is 
fine, but pretend that it is wholly wanting in 
the interest that historic memories bestow. 
So-called republicans affect to find a charm 
in Bishop Hatto’s Tower which is wanting in 
Irving’s “Sunnyside;” the ten thousand 
virgins of Cologne live in their fancy, while 
Constitution Island and Fort Washington aie 
forgotten names. Americans or Britishers, 
we Saxons are all alike—a wandering, discon- 
tented race; we go 4000 miles to find Sleepy 
Hollow, or Killian Van Rensselaer’s Castle, 
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or Hiawatha’s great red pipe-stone quarry; 
and the Americans, \vho live in the castle 
pienic yearly in the Hollow, and flood the 
quarry fur a skating-rink, come here to 
England to visit Burns’s house or sit in Pope’s 
armchair. 

“Down South I saw clearly the truth of a 
thought that struck me before I had been ten 
minutes west of the Sierra Pass. California 
is Saxon only in the looks and language of 
the people of its towns. In Pennsylvania you 
may sometimes fancy yourself in Sussex; 
while in New England you seem only to be 
in some part of Europe that you have never 
happened to light upon before, in California 
you are at last ina new world. The hills are 
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weirdly peaked or flattened, the skies are 
new, the birds and plants are new; the at- 
mosphere, crisp though warm, is unlike any 
in the world but that of South Australia. It 
will be strange if the Pacific coast does not 
produce a new school of Saxon poets— 
painters it has already given ..... 

“A few hours’ quiet steaming in the sun- 
light down the Sacramento River, past Rio 
Vista and Montezuma, through the gap in 
the Contra Costa range, at which the grand 
voleanic peak of Monte Diablo stands sentinel, 
watching over the Martinez Straits, and there 
opened to the south and west a vast moun- 
tain-surrounded bay. Volumes of cloud were 
rolling in unceasingly from the ocean through 
the Golden Gate, past the fortified island of 
Alcatra, and spending themselves on the op- 
posite shores.” 
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SHEEP-WASHING AND SHEARING. 


BY JAMES THOMSON. 


From hill to dale, 

Waking the breeze, resounds the blended 

voice 
Of happy labor, love and social glee, 
Or, rushing thence, in one diffusive band, 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compelled, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore. 


Urged to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamor much, of men, and boys and dogs, 
Ere the soft, fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain, 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in; 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And, panting, labor to the furthest shore. 
Repeated this, till deep the well-washed fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banished by the sordid stream; 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race; where, as they 
spread 


Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 

Inly disturbed, and wondering what this wild 

Outrageous tumult means, their loud com- 
plaints 

The country fill; and, tossed from rock to rock, 

Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 

Are in the wattled pen, innumerons, pressed, 

Head above head; and ranged in lusty rows 


Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft, 
By needy man, that all-depending lord, 

How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies! 
What softness in its melancholy face, 

What dumb, complaining innocence appears! 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes, ’tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o’er you waved; 
No, ’tis the tender swain’s well-guided shears, 
Who, having now to pay his annual care, 
Borrowed your fleece, to you a cumbrous load, 
Will send you bounding to your hills again. 
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The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding 
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THE U. 8. STEAMSHIP ONEIDA. 


On this page we give our readers an excel- 
lent representation of the United States 
steamship Oneida, whose loss in the waters 
of Japan, on the evening of the 24th of Jan- 
wary, created such a painful sensation all 
over the world. Only four officers and 
fifty-seven men were saved out of a crew of 
one hundred and sixty. The steamship that 
cut the Oneida down to the water’s edge was 
the Bombay, a large vessel steaming at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. The master of 
the latter vessel did not stop to see what 
damage he had done, but continued on his 


course and anchored at Yokohama, Japan, in 
less than two hours after the accident, and 
did not even report the collision to those on 
shore. The Bombay is an English steam- 
ship and manned by Englishmen; yet Eng- 
lish sailors and landsmen condemn the 
leaving a vessel in distress. 

An officer of the Oneida, one who escaped 
almost by an accident, has furnished the fol- 
lowing account of the collision and sinking. 

“We left Yokohama at 5 P. M., on the 
24th, and at 6.45 were run in by the Bombay, 
on the starboard quarter, the whole of which 
was carried away. She struck us full with 
her sharp iron stem, and cut everything off as 
with a chisel. The wheel, stearing gear, 
spanker boom, and gaff and poop cabin were 


all carried away, and in fifteen minutes she 
sunk in fourteen fathoms of water, and out 
of a personnel of twenty-five officers and 150 
men, nine officers and fifty-four men are left 
to tell the tale. The wardroom dinner was 
just finishing at the time of the collision. It 
seemed to me as if the whole side of the ship 
was coming bodily in on the dinner table. 
We all rushed on deck, and immediately 
everything was in the greatest confusion. As 
I stepped over the hatch-combing I saw a 
large steamer just leaving us. She was 
hailed by our executive officer and requested 
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to stay by us, but as far as I could judge they 
steamed away as fast as they could go. I 
walked aft on the quarter deck and saw that 
everything was smashed to pieces. I then 
looked over the quarter and saw the extent 
of the damage. I believed then that the ship 
would go Town in two minutes, and rapidly 
concluded that every man must look out for 
himself. As I realized the position I noticed 
that the wardroom boat, which hung at the 
port quarter, was manned by twelve or four- 
teen men. I jumped on the rail and asked if 
an officer was in the boat. The men said 
‘no’ and seeing who I was, they said, 
‘ Jump in, doctor” and securing hold of me 
two or three of them dragged me into the 
boat. I at once took charge, ordering a man 
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at each fall to lower when ordered, having 
first cut all the fastenings with knives. We 
staid there until within three or four minutes 
of the ship’s going down. During this time 
the boatswain and two or three men got into 
the boat, making the whole number seven- 
teen. We were still hanging at the davits, 
when the ship began to roll in that peculiar 
way which precedes foundering, and the boat 
was dashed against the side of the ship, 
tbreatening to stave her to pieces. I looked 
on the deck and saw no one abaft the main- 
mast, and gave the order to lower away and 
hang by the falls. The fall got jammed, and 
had to be cut away with aknife. Had we 
been three minutes longer on the davits it 
would have been too late, as the vessel went 
down like a shot after starting, and the suc- 
tion would have carried our boat down with 
the wreck. I may mention here that when 
the boat was brought up to the Idaho, she 
nearly sunk alongside, and on examination it 
was found that seven pieces were broken on 
her starboard side, and one of the planks was 
knocked an inch out of place. This must 
have been done by striking the side of the 
ship, and convinces me that we could not 
have saved any more in our boat as she would 
have filled and gone down with a heavier 
load. As the coxswain cut the fall a junk 
was seen close by, under sail. We started 
for her, intending to bring her alongside if 
possible and save life. Being under sail, how- 
ever, and going free, she rapidly left us in 
about two or three minutes. We gave it up, 
and on turning to go back to the ship found 
she had disappeared. We pulled to where 
we thought she had been, but seeing and 
hearing nothing, finally headed for the shore, 
and landed about 8.30 o’clock. I at once 


went up toa Japanese house, engaged three 
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guides and started off for Yokohama, 25 or 30 
miles distant. We crossed five mountains on 
the way and had the most fatiguing tramp 
you can imagine. We arrived all safe at four 
o’clock on the morning of the 25th, when I 
spread the news and sent down assistance to 
the wreck. The vessel was found yesterday 
but no bodies as yet. The English Consular 
Court is investigating the matter. All the 
officers of the Bombay have been examined. 
Our turn will come to-morrow. Mr. DeLong, 
American Minister, is conducting the pro- 
ceedings on our behalf. You will know the 
result by the next Pacific mail, due at San 
Francisco March 17th. I landed on the 
shore in undress uniform, without a cap, and 
only saved my watch by having iton. I have 
been very much shattered by the occurrence 
and the subsequent fatigue, but am now 
much better and begin to feel like myself. 
All Yokohama has been extremely kind to 
the survivors. The feeling against the cap- 
tain of the Bombay for not stopping is in- 
tense, and if the court attempts to whitewash 
him violence may be attempted. No vessel 
that has been in the Eastern waters was so 
popular as the Oneida. Even the English 
officers say they would rather the misfortune 
had happened to one of their own vessels, 
Of twelve officers eating dinner at the time of 
the collision, 1 am the only one left.” 

Captain Eyre, of the Bombay said, on 
arriving at Yokohama, that he had cut down 
a “d—d Yankee frigate.” His cowardly con- 
duct should condemn him to everlasting re- 
proach and disgrace; yet his sentence was 
simply suspension from command for six 
months. He should have been suspended 
from a yardarm, with a rope around his neck 
for an hour or two. There would have been 


some justice in such a punishment. 


At this season of the year the most de- 


lightful recreation, as well as employment, is 
that which is derived from the water, and 
boating and fishing have great attractions 
when the sun is at the warm point of the 
solstice, and the land is sweltering beneath 
fervent heat. Then the water pleads in the 
secret mind, and “as pants the hart for cool- 
ing streams,” we long for the running brook 
or the sea, and, throwing aside dusty toil, 
run like the rivers to the ocean, sailing upon 
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its surface or bathing in its waters. Happy 


is he who has a yacht of his own, who can 
embark all his cares in his graceful ark and 
sail out like another Noah over the billows, 
refreshing soul and body in the invigorating 
breezes of the sea, 


Yachting has long been encouraged, in 


England, as a noble pursuit, and the prog- 
ress made in marine architecture there and 
throughout the world has proceeded from 
the ideals of the yacht-builders, that, begin- 
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ning in little, grew to a triumph of art. In 
this country the improvements were most 
marked, and Sears, in his Young America, 
won a renown that has not yet been dimmed, 
though his ideal afterwards embodied in the 
steam frigate Niagara was not a success prac- 
tically, or at least was not deemed so by those 
who do not believe that aught good can come 


\ 
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The growing interest in yachting is evident 
from the increasing number of clubs that are 
being formed, and in the feeling of enthusi- 
asm among the general public regarding 
them. The clubs of New York and Boston 
have become national institutions, and their 
chronicled movements are of importance suf- 
ficient to attract the attention of the entire 
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out of the Nazareths that are outside the 
naval constructor’s office at Washington. 
The ocean race in midwinter between the 
Henrietta, Vesta and Fearnaught was an 
event in the history of American yachting 


that has no parallel for audacious daring, 


and the bold challenge thrown in the face of 
England by Capt. Bennett, exhibits a faith 
in American prowess that should be further 
tested. 


oh 
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| 
community. And well they may, for they 
are friendly fleets; not cruising to destroy, 


- but to unite men in bonds of better friend- 


ship and promote the growth of marine 
science, 


The fisherman, though his bread depend- 


ing upon his vocation lessens the romance of 
the sea, is nevertheless happy in his calling. 
It is a bold and free life, full of excitement, 
and yields, amid the lines of toil, the keen- 
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est relish. But more than the profes- own way. There may be those who will say 
sional fishermen do those enjoy, who, as with the Henglish schoolmaster, “ If Britannia 
many do, charter vessels for the summer rules the waves, I wish she'd rule ’em 
cruise, with the purpose of fishing. Free  straighter;” but most people delight in the sea. 
from the care of procuring a 
living, devoted singly to the 
pursuit of pleasure, roving at 
will o’er the sea to whatever 
point they choose, they ask 
no favors of any. The seato 
them is the source of their 
main supply and they revel 
in its yield. Itis their gar- 
den,their orchard, their dairy, 
their home, and there is no 
failure of crops for them; no 
cutlays for doubtful results, 
but a harvest of health and 
pleasure. 
The sea presents an inex- 
laustible subject, that we do 
not choose to grasp. Our 
cbject is simply to skim the 
shore and present two of the 
aiost graceful and romantic 
features of the ocean for the 
admiration of our readers, 
leaving them to explore the 


great beyond at their option, 
aud con the lesson in their 


THE FISHING SMACKS. 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 


This celebrated mountain, distinguished in 
holy writ as being the resting-place of the 
ark at the subsidence of the waters of the 
Flood, is situated in Armenia, Western Asia, 
at the point of contact of Russia with Turkey 
and Persia, to all of which it belongs. It is 
about seventy miles long and _ thirty-five 
broad. It is a singular mountain, isolated 
and apart, its highest point rising to the 
height of 17,323 feet above the level of the 
sea, and 14,520 above the plain of Arar in 
which it is situated. The mountain possesses 
two peaks, the great and little Ararat, the 
latter of which is 13,093 feet above the sea, 
and 10,140 above the plain. Great Ararat is 
ecvered with perpetual ice and snow, for 
about three miles from its summit downward, 
in an oblique direction. On the entire 
northerly half, from about 14,000 feet above 
the sea, it shoots up in one rigid crest to its 
summit, and then stretches downward on its 
southerly side to a level not quite so low, 
forming what is called the Silver Crest of 
Ararat. As it stands depicted in our illus- 
tration, a cloud dividing the icy region from 
the main, its peak elevated in cold grandeur 
far above, it presents a splendid spectacle to 
the traveller across the great plain. Little 
Ararat is free from snow in September and 
October. Its declivities are greater and 
steeper than those of the Great Ararat, and 
its almost conical form is marked with several 
delicate furrows that radiate downward from 
its summit. 

The top of the Great Ararat was first 
reached October, 9, 1829, by Professor Parrot, 
who reports it to be a “ gently vaulted, near- 
ly cruciform surface, of about 200 paces in 
circuit, that at the margin sloped off precipi- 
tously on every side, but particularly towards 
the southeast and northeast. Formed of eter- 
nal ice, without rock or stone to interrupt its 
continuity, it was the austere silvery head of 
old Ararat.” Towards the east this summit 
is connected, by means of a flattish depres- 
sion, with a lower summit, distant 397 yards; 
and, in like manner, covered with ice. After 
remaining on the summit three-quarters of 
an hour, determining the height, and making 
various observations, Parrot descended, the 
third day after he left it. The observations 
of Parrot have been in every respect con- 
firmed by another Russian traveller, named 
Abich, who reached the summit of the Great 


Ararat without difficulty, July 28, 1845. He, 
with six others, remained an hour on the 
top, without experiencing any inconvenience 
from cold, described by Parrot and his com- 
panions. Abich, previous to making the 
ascent, had his tent pitched on the upper 
slope of the mountain, in the valley between 
the two peaks, nearly 8000 feet above the sea. 
It would appear even that the ascent of 
Mount Ararat is easier than that of Mont 
Blanc; for the height of the latter, above 
the valley of Chamouni, is 12,000 feet; while 
that of the former, above the point where 
Abich pitched his tent, cannot be above 9000 
feet; and the limit of perpetual snow is lower 
on the Swiss than on the Armenian moun- 
tain. The season most suitable for the ascent 
is the end of July or beginning of Angust, 
when the summer attains its greatest heat, 
and when there is annually a period of at- 
mospheric quiet, accompanied by a clear, un- 
clouded sky. So soon, however, as the fine 
days in the earlier part of August are over, 
the atmospheric war commences in the high- 
er regions of the air, the strife being hottest 
between the two great peaks. Then there 
is no certainty of fine weather, for sudden 
thunderstorms, always on the highest parts 
of the mountains accompanied by hail and 
snow, endanger the life of the traveiler. 
The Ararat mountains are doubtless vol- 
canic, evinced by stones on their sides evi- 
dently the product of a crater. This was in 
dispute, however, till July 2, 1840, when an 
eruption took place from the head of the 
great chasm of the bigger Ararat, which de- 
stroyed the monastery and chapel of St. 
James, and the village of Arguri and their 
inmates. Arguri, in Russian Armenia, was 
situated at the end of the great chasm on 
the northeast slope, about 5400 feet above the 
level of the sea. It was one of the largest 
and most beautiful villages in Armenia. 
_ The inhabitants, 1600 Armenians, and a 
number of Kurds, lived by rearing horses and 
cattle, and by growing some corn, though 
at a distance from the village, the soil in the 
immediate neighborhood being very stony. 
They also cultivated the vine, which, accord- 
ing to very questionable tradition, was first 
planted here by Noah when he left the ark, 
whence the Armenign name of the village 
|argh, he planted, urri, the vine]. Up the 
mountain, a short distance from Arguri was 
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the monastery and chapel of St. James, 6375 


feet above the sea. It stood on a grassy ter- 


race, about twenty-five feet above the rivulet 
in the lower part of the chasm, which here 
has a depth of six hundred to eight hundred 
feet. In this monastery Parrot and his com- 
panions resided during their exploration of 
the outmain. On July 2,1840,the eruption 
above alluded to overwhelmed, in one com- 
mon destruction, the village and the monas- 
tery and chapel, with their inhabitants and 
inmates, consisting of fifteen hundred Arme- 
nians, four hundred Kurdish servants, and 
eight monks. Only one hundred and four- 
teen individuals escaped, who were engaged 
in the fields, and otherwise at a distance 
from the scene of the calamity. Since the 
eruption, the wells of the village have given 
forth discolored water of a sulphurous taste. 


Dr. Wagner, an enterprising German travel- 

ler and naturalist, who visited the spot in 1848, 
gives in substance the following account of 
that event, as related by Sahatel Chotschaieff, 
brother to Stephen Aga, village elder of Ar- 
guri, honorable mentioned both by Parrot 
and Dubois, and confirmed by two other eye- 
witnesses : 

“On July 2, 1840, half an hour before sun- 
set, the atmosphere clear, the inhabitants 
of Armenia were frightened by a thundering 
noise, that rolled loudest and most fearfully 
in the vicinity of the Great Ararat. During an 
undulating motion of the earth, lasting about 
two seconds, which rolled from the moun- 
tain east-southeast and wrought destruc- 
tion in the districts of Sharur and Nakhiche- 
van, a rent was forme@in the end of the 
great chasm, about three miles above Arcuri, 
out of which rose gas and vapor, hurling 


Mount Ararat. 


with immense force stones and earth over 
the slope of the mountain down into the 
plain. The vapor rose very quickly higher 
than the summit of Ararat, and seems to 
have been wholly of aqueous composition; 
for in the same night a heavy rain fel) in the 
vicinity of the mountain—an unusual occur- 
rence in this country during summer. The 
vapor at first was of various colors, in which 
blue and red prevailed. Whether flames 
burst forth could not be ascertained; but the 
pillars of vapor or smoke had a red tint, 
which, had the eruption taken place during 
the night, might possibly have exhibited 
flame. 

“The blue and red tint of the vapor soon 
became dark black, and immediately the 
air was filled with a very disagreeable smell 
of sulphur. While the mountain continued 


to heave, and the earth to shake, with the 
unremitting thunder, along with the subter- 
ranean cracking and growling, might be heard 
the whiz, as of ‘bombs, caused by the force 
with which stones and large masses of rock, 
some upwards of fifty tons weight, were 
hurled through the air. Likewise, the dash 
of the stones as they met in the air in their 
flight, could be distinguished from the thun- 
dering noise issuing from the interior of the 
mountain. Where these large stones fell, 
there in general they lay; for in consequence 
of the gentle declination of the ground at 
the foot of the mountain, to roll far was im- 
possible. The eruption continued a full 
hour. When the vapor had cleared away, 
and the shower of stones and mud had ceased, 
the rich village of Arguri, the monastery and 
chapel of St. James, were not to be seen; all, 
along with their inmates, were buried under 
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the mass of stones and mud that had been 
ejected. The earthquake which accompan- 
ied the eruption, destroyed 6000 houses in the 
neighboring districts of Nakhichevan, Sharur 
and Ardubad. Four days after a second ca- 
tastrophe occurred, which spread still further 
the work of destruction at the foot of the 
mountain. After the rent in the chasm, 
whence issued the vapor and stones, had 
closed, there remained in the same place a 
deep basin filled with water by the melting of 
the snow, by the rain, and by a streamlet from 
above, so as to form a small lake. The mass 
of stone and clay, which formed a dam, and 
surrounded the lake like the edge of a crater, 
was burst by the weight of water, and poured 
down the declivity of the mountain with ir- 
resistible force a stream of thick mud, which 
spread into the plain, and partly stopped up 
the bed, and altered the course of the small 
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river of Karasu. A part of the gardens of 
Arguri that had escaped the eruption, were 
destroyed by this stream of mud, which car- 
ried trees, rocks, and the bodies of the in- 
habitants of the village, down into the plain, 
and to the bed of the Karasu. This stream 
of mud was three times repeated, and was 
accompanied by subterranean noises.” 

The name Ararat is said to be derived from 
Arai, a king who lived 1750 years B.C. He 
fell in battle on the plain which was hence 
called Arac-Arat—the fall of Arai. That 
Noah’s ark rested on the top of Mount Ara- 
rat is not to be credited; the difficulty of 
the descent, and the low temperature of the 
atmosphere, which must have killed many of 
the animals, alike preclude the supposition; 
and, moreover, Scripture does not say it 
rested on the top, but merely “on the moun- 
tains of Ararat.” 


Surpmer is with us, and its advent forces 
men and women to consider the best means 
for escaping heat. Wives are packed off to 
the country to look for eligible boarding- 
places for the season, while the rich, those 
who need not think of dollars and cents, 
telegraph to the proprietors of hotels in cosy 
watering-places, and secure rooms without 


making contracts for charges, although the — 


prices are enough to compe! an ordinary mor- 
tal to turn pale with apprehension. Some of 
eur sensible citizens have removed to sum- 
mer cottages, where they can enjoy a few of 
the comforts of home at a slight additional 
expense, while others contend that there is 
more comfort at home, even in the hottest 
weather, than at any hotel or cottage in the 
country. In this they are about half right, 
but children need change, and wives will have 
it or know the reason why, so policy compels 
our friends to leave the city on the first swel- 
tering day, and they don’t return, unless com- 
pelled to, until late in the season. They may 
drop in upon us once in a while, and com- 
plain that business brought them to town, 
but trade gets along very well without them, 
for the old clerks stick to their posts and do 
all that is necessary in the way of looking 
after things. 

New York people are great for summer 
houses. They build palaces on the Hudson 
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and call them cottages, and cottages on Staten 
Island and call them palaces. It all depends 
on a man’s purse. If he is rich he can call 
his palace a cottage and no one will believe 
him, and if he is poor and calls his cottage a 
palace no one will place the slightest degree 
of credit on what he says. On page 520 we 
give our readers a view of a genuine summer 
retreat on the river Broux, N. Y. It is sug- 
gestive of chills and fever, although we are 
informed that the disease is unknown in this 
locality. 

It is a sylvan retreat of rare beauty and 
surroundings, and is of course the property 
of private taste and possession. One might 
imagine it to be a Chinese pagoda, on some 
Eastern river, for it has a foreign look about 
it that is not at all American. We rejoice to 


_ Bee such taste displayed in the construction 


of ornamental and beautiful resorts of this 
character; we like the spirit that leads the 
town-bred man to resort to the country, and 
there to build himself a home, and to beauti- 
fy it. It is of service, too, not alone to our- 
selves, but to others, for us to cultivate and 
improve the soil; and a man, who, though 
closely engaged in business, does this, by de- 
voting but a few ‘hours of the day to the 
object, does well, and should be respected for 
it. The real benefactors of mankind, as St. 
Pierre has so beautifully said, are those who 
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cause two blades of wheat to mature where 
one did before. The fields ought to be the 
morning and evening theme of all Americans 
who love their country. To fertilize and im- 
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source. Commerce and manufactures are 
only subordinate results of the main spring. 
We consider agriculture as every way subor- 
dinate, not only to abundance, industry, com- 


prove his farm ought to be the prime temporal 
object of every owner of substantial soil. All 
national aggrandizement power, and wealth 
may be traced to agriculture, as its ultimate 


fort and health, bat to good morals, and, ul- 
timately, even to religion. We shall always 
regard the American farmer as belonging to 
the first order of men. 
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PART SECOND.—XV. 


O one at the mansion wes astir earlier 
than Mrs. Rvesselle. By six o’clock she 
had aroused old Toby Small and sent him on 
the roan pony to the village to notify the 
lawyer to come to the house, according to 
his agreement. At half past seven she met 
the Mavericks at the breakfast-table. She 
was pale and quiet, but resolute at heart, and 
fully prepared to go through unflinchingly 
with the scene that was about toopen. Both 
Oliver Maverick and Laura were reserved 
and haughty in their demeanor, and, in fact, 
declined any conversation with Mrs. Roesselle, 
her nephew and her foster-daughter. They 
seemed laboring under a constraint of impa- 
tience that they should be obliged to see 
these people sitting at this table again. 

When the meal was finished the father and 
daughter withdrew to the rooms which they 
still occupied, and Mrs. Roesselle beckoned 
the others to follow her, and led them into 
the parlor. Seeing them seated. there, she 
went to the frout door to watch for arrivals, 
and presently descried two human figures ap- 
proaching in the road, one appearing to walk 
by the help of the other. And while she was 
observing them, two horsemen came in sight, 
and presently the roan pony trotted up the 
avenue, accompanied by the lawyer’s horse, 
with their riders. 

An unusual opening and shutting of doors 
below, and the continued sound of voices 
reached Oliver Maverick, and he rung his 
bell to inquire the cause. The servant who 
answered the call announced that Mrs. Roes- 
selle requested the presence of both Mr. and 
Miss Maverick in the parlor, upon the most 
urgent business. 

“What now, I should like to know?” he 
exclaimed angrily. “That person knows she 
has no business with me until noon. What, 
in the fiend’s name, is going on below ?” 

“T don’t know, sir—except that the parlor 
is full of people, and madam asked me to 
deliver the message I have given you.” 

He sprang from his chair with a wrathful 
face and an imprecation as. he heard her 
words, and followed by Laura he descended 
to the parlor. What he saw as they entered 
32 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK. 
Dramatic Story....Jn Three Parts. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


the room was not calculated to restore his 
composure. Mrs. Roesselle stood by the 
piano, in conversation with Mr. Jenks: Ros- 
coe Grayle and Anna were near them; old 
Roger Brill and his guest sat together, and 
Toby Small and David Terry, the farm-mana- 
ger, completed the number. The latter was 
a stout, shrewd-looking man, with a very red 
head and a very freckled face; a sturdy 
Scotchman of the middle class, who had 
managed this farm ever since he came to the 
country. 

Oliver Maverick surveyed the occupants of 
the room, and turned with anger burning in 
his eyes to Mrs. Roesselle. 

“A pretty company, indeed, madan, is this 
that you have assembled in my house!” he ~ 
sneered. “May I inquire what the object of 
this is?” 

She looked undauntedly at him, and then 
led Anna forward to the centre of the room. 

“ My object,” she said, in a clear, firm voice, 
“is to make public that this young lady is the 
sole heir of Augustus Maverick, and entitled 
to all his property.” 

Laura looked with some alarm at her father, 
who actually trembled all over with rage. 

“T have borne enough of your impertinence 
within the last twenty-four hours,” he said, 
trying to speak slowly and calmly. “I will 
not be insulted any longer. Mr. Terry?” 

“Eh, mon ?” 

“ Will you call in some of your hands, and 
throw these people out of the house ?” 

“No sir; certainly not!” said David, drop- 
ping his dialect, and speaking briskly. “ Mrs. 
Roesselle asked me to come in here to listen 
to something she has to say; and I'll see that 
she has fair play, in the bargain.” 

The seaman crossed the room with a 
swagger that he might have used on the deck 
of his ship in a storm, and slapped the 
Scotchman heartily on the back. “I’m with 
you there, Davy,” he said, and he looked at 
Oliver Maverick in a way that made him feel 
quite uncomfortable. 

“ Well, well,” said the latter doggedly, “if I 
must listen to your nonsense, pray make it 
as brief as possible. I tell you all candidly, I 
don’t want you in this house longer than is 


absolutely necessary. As for those present 
who have been in the employment of the 
house, they may consider themselves dis- 
charged from this moment.” 

David Terry took a heavy pinch of snuff, 
and old Toby winked knowingly at him. Ol- 
iver Maverick looked uneasily about him, 
paying no heed to Laura’s anxious whispers, 
while Mr. Jenks stood forward and addressed 
the company: 

“TI have attended here at the request of 
Mrs. Roesselle, like most of you,” and he 
bowed to those seated around, “as a witness. 
This, it is true, is not a court of justice; but 
I believe that no statement will be made by 
those who are here called upon to speak, 
which any of them would refuse to verify 
under oath. The fact to be proved, and made 
publicyis, that this young lady, who has long 
been known as Mrs. Roesselle’s foster-daugh- 
ter, is the only and rightful heir to the estate 
of the late Augustus Maverick. And after 
the astonishing developments that have been 
made to me this morning, I think that all 
parties concerned may safely regard all con- 
flict about this estate as ended, and allow that 
it is unnecessary and useless to carry it into 
the courts. 

“IT am requested to make my own statement 
first. It will be very brief. On the night 
before his decease, I was sent for by Mr. 
Augustus Maverick to make his will. I at- 
tended him at his bedside, and there the wil 
was duly drawn, subscribed and executed. 
That will gave all of his property to this young 
lady, by the name of Anna Maria May; stating 
as a reason for so doing that she had been 
very kind to him. The will was by his di- 
rection placed under his pillow for safe-keep- 
ing. That will, lam informed, was missing 
immediately after the death of Mr. Maverick, 
and has not been found. It is undoubtedly 
destroyed. But there were at that time in 
the house two persons who were related to 
the testator, and who expected to be his heirs, 
and who therefore had a strong motive for 
the destruction of the will. Moreover, a 
chain of the most formidable circumstances, 
which are not necessary to be repeated. con- 

nects those persons with this act. Their 
guilt is believed by all who know those cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Do you refer to my daughter and myself?” 
‘Oliver Maverick demanded, masking his 
trepidation with anger. 

“fT am compelled to say that I do refer to 
your daughter and yourself,” said the lawyer. 
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“T shall hold you personally responsible for 
the charge, sir! It is false—false as hell it- 
self, sir! But I cannot justify myself here, 
and in such company. I only warn you that 
you shall smart for that slander.” 

“T am ready to reassert my belief, and 
prove the fact, anywhere,” was the rejoinder. 
“But to proceed. The will being destroyed, 
and the brother and niece appearing to be his 


“heirs, they have expected to take possession 


of his estate. They—” 

“I am his heir—and I have taken posses- 
sion,” Oliver Maverick defiantly interrupted. 
“ Who dares to dispute my right ?” 

The lawyer turned his eyes inquiringly 
toward Mrs. Roesselle. She placed her arm 
around Anna, and whispering a word in her 
ear, stood calmly before them, while she took 
up the thread of the narrative that was to be 
told out by different tongues. 

“I was present at the deathbed of Augus- 
tus Maverick,” she said; “ with others who 
are here, and one, Mrs. Wadhams, who is 
sick and unable to be here. I appeal to those 
present who were there to say whether I 
state correctly what happened then and there. 
He said—and I repeat his exact words, for I 
have not forgotten one of them— Where's 
Anna? I want her’ He signed that he 
wished her to come nearer and take his 
hands; and when she had done so, he said: 
* My last words—bear witness! This girl is 
my own daughter ; she’s to have it all, Will 
—will—’ Is this correct ?” 

“It is just as I heard and saw it,” Mr. 
Grayle said; and Anna, too much agitated 
for speech, bowed her assent. 

“Something of that kind did occur, I 
believe,” Oliver Maverick bruskly said. 
“What then? Do you propose, madam, to 
base your extraordinary and ridiculous pre- 
tensions in behalf of this girl upon the crazy 
maunderings of a weak old man in the very 
act of death? Or worse—if there is any 
foundation for their new claim of relation- 
ship,” and the speaker sneered so that Roscoe 
Grayle felt his blood tingling hot in his veins, 

_ “Tf there is some truth in it, do you mean to 
bring forward one of Augustus Maverick’s 
nameless children, unknown to the law, as 
his heir? Your meddling friend yonder, the 
lawyer, can teach you better than that.” 

Anna shuddered, and nestled closer to Mrs. 
Roesselle, as she heard the unfeeling taunts 
of the man. The lady drew her closer to her 
side, and with a firm voice and a flashing eye, 
spoke out bravely and boldly. 
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“T brand the imputation that your lan- 
guage conveys as false,” she cried. “This 
girl is not only the daughter of Augustus 
Maverick, recognized as such by him on his 
deathbed, but she is his child and heir, born 
in lawful wedlock, and beyond dispute.” 

She spoke these words, that fell with start- 
ling effect on the circle of listeners, firmly and 
without hesitation. Anna raised her eyes, 
wet with tears, and thanked her with an elo- 
quent look; while the sneer on Laura’s lips 
disappeared, and her father uttered the pas- 
sionate expression : 

“It is a lie!” 

“It is the truth, you lubber!” Edson Bayne 
thundered, and pounded his fist on the cen- 
tre-table with emphatic force. 

“T will quickly prove it to be the truth,” 
she said. “ First, let me say, that as for the 


dead men whose names I must mention, and 


whose acts I must unveil, they are now judged 
of God, with all their weakness, all their 
temptations, and every motive taken into ac- 
count; and therefore I will not stop to justify 
or excuse anything that they have done. I 
will only speak of the facts as I know them. 

“The mother of Anna Maverick bore the 
name that her father inserted in the will 
as that of the child—Anna Maria May. She 
was the daughter of a widow in very humble 
circumstances, who lived in that little brown 
cottage near the parsonage. She was a dear 
young creature, with winning, artless ways, 
and very pretty. No one would say that 
Anna Maverick bears much resemblance to 
her father; but to my mind she is the image 
of her mother.” 

The orphan hid her face, to hide the tears 
that fell thick and fast from her eyes. “My 
poor dear mother!” she murmured to Mrs. 
Roesselle. The lady pressed her hand and 
continued : 

“Her mother died shortly after I was mar- 
ried, which was something more than twenty 
years ago. Augustus Maverick was then a 
wild, dissolute young man, feared by half the 
neighborhood, and hated by the other half. 
His father was advancing to the last stages of 
the slow disease that at last carried him off; 
his brother Oliver had been practically dis- 
inherited.” A twinge passed over the face of 
the latter; but he said nothing. “It was 
known by a few people, after the death of 
Mrs. May, that Augustus Maverick made fre- 
quent visits to the cottage where her daugh- 
ter still lived; but nobody knew or saw much 
of her, she was so shy and sensitive. 


“The year that I am speaking of will be 
better remembered by some of you, when I 
say that it was the same in which occurred 
the dreadful tragedy at the Tory’s Leap. 
The dead body of a young man well known 
in this neighborhood, Horace Levin by name, 
was found at the foot of the cliff, bruised and 
mangled; and a coroner’s jury found that he 
died by his own act. It was during the sum- 
mer after this occurrence that Augustus 
Maverick was known to make stealthy night 
visits to the cottage, which he owned, and 
permitted the orphan girl to occupy, rent 
free. In the January following, it was re- 
ported that poor Anna May had gone mad 
with grief and the distress of her poverty; 
and she was, in fact, taken to the county 
poor-house, and placed in the insane depart- 
ment. There, six weeks later, her chid was 
born.” 

The lady’s arm pressed the girl closer to 
her, and Anna hung with trembling eagerness 
upon her words. 

“Tsaw poor Anna May at that place before 
she died. But first, I have been informed of 
a scene that occurred in the house, while the 
poor-officer was on his way to the county- 
house with her. She begged and entreated 
that she might see Mr. Maverick before she 
was taken away; and the officer, willing to 
humor what he thought to be her crazy whim, 
stopped here on his way. There is one pres- 
ent who heard what passed upon that occa- 
sion. How was it, Toby?” 

“Yes ma’am; I was called in by Mr. May- 
erick himself, with some of the other ser- 
vants,” the old man replied. “It was in the 
library, back of here; and there we found 
Mr. Maverick, Mr. Roesselle, the parson 
your husband, ma’am—and that poor dis- 
tressed creeter a-kneelin’ on the floor and 
wringin’ of her hands, and prayin’ young Mr. 
Maverick to do her justice, and a callin’ of 
him her dear husband, and such like names. 
She did look very wild, indeed. Young Mr. 
Maverick spoke up, when half a dozen of us 
were in the room, something like this. ‘ Here,’ 
says he, ‘is a poor crazy creeter, that is being 
taken to the poor-house asylum. She has got 
it into her crazy head that I have been mar- 
ried to her—as you know such poor unfortu- 
nates will often get queer notions into their 
addle-pates. I want you here as witnesses 
that you may hear this crazy story denied, 
once for all; and I have sent for the parson, 
for the purpose of settling the matter forever.’ 
Then he turned to the poor young creeter, 
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who was al! the time a-wringin’ of her hands, 
and a-moanin’ and a-subbin’ on the floor; 
and he says, says he, ‘So you say I am your 
husband, do you?” ‘O Augustus,’ says she, 
wild and pitiful like, ‘ you know you are! you 
know you are my wedded husband ; you know 
we were married by Mr. Roesselle last May, 
and you said it must be kept secret till your 
father died, or he would be angry and turn 
you away, and you would lose the estate. I 
meant to keep it secret, dear Augustus; don’t 
blame me for telling of it; but they are tak- 
ing me to that frightful poor-house, and I 
must ask you to save me, and tell them i’m 
not crazy. And then she would seize hold of 
his hands, and cry and sob again, as if her 


’ heart wasa-breaking. It was the dreadfullest 


sight lever saw. But young Mr. Maverick 
laughed and spoke kind of pityingly, and says 
he, ‘ Why, my poor girl, what crazy notion is 
this? ‘Are you not my own husband?’ she 
shrieked. ‘No, of course not, says he, with 
an angry oath. With that she flew to Mr. 
Roesselle and took hold of his hands, and 
asked him in the same wild way if he didn’t 
know that Mr. Maverick was her husband. 
*You married us, and you will tell the truth, 
says she. He looked very pale and distressed, 
and young Mr. Maverick looked at him stern- 
like; and then he says in a low, shaky voice, 
‘No, my poor girl; I fear you are crazy. I 
never married you to Mr. Maverick. And 
then there was an awful scene; she scream- 
ing and going off into convulsions, and they 
carried her by force out of the house to the 
wagon, and then took her away to the poor- 
house.” 

“You seem to be proving your case very 
fast,” Oliver Maverick sneered. “I don't 
think I shall want any witnesses on my side, 
if you introduce such good ones for me. 
Make haste with your precious story, and have 
an end of it;” and Laura again joined him in 
his sneer. 

“As I said,” Mrs. Roesselle resumed, not in 
the least discomposed, “I saw this poor un- 
fortunate girl at the asylum a few days before 
she died, and after her child was born. I had 
known her slightly before ; and knowing of her 
condition, I went with other ladies to see her. 


We found her rocking herself to and fro on 
the floor, holding her baby to her breast, and 


: singing a lullaby to it. She stopped when 


she saw me, and set up acry of joy. ‘There 
is Mrs. Roesselle,’ she said. ‘Her husband 
married me to Mr. Maverick. Please ask him 


to say so, dearlady! And she took my hand 


and kissed it, and repeated the words over 
and over again while we were there. 

“TI spoke to my husband about her that 
night, and it powerfully affected him. ‘It is 
the most distressing case of insanity I ever 
knew,’ he said; and he walked nervously 
about the room, and then abruptly left it. 
Once afterward I spoke of it, and he said, 
‘Pray, Helen, don’t mention it again; it dis- 
tresses me beyond measure.’ I thought he 
was weak and irritable from overwork, and [ 
never alluded to the subject again—until 
upon his dying bed he told me the awful 
secret.” 

The speaker paused to still her hard, quick 
breathing, and to control her agitation. “I 
pray you to remember,” she said, “in proof of 
the truth of the extraordinary story that I am 
about to tell, that I am dragging from the 
grave the errors of my dead husband, whom 
I loved most tenderly, and that my words 
must cast reproach upon his memory. I 
pray you, too, to remember how he suffered 
and how he was overcome; and how for 
years he went about among you, devoting 
himself to doing good. But justice to the 
memory of that poor trampled girl—jus- 
tice to her daughter, that she may receive 
her name unspotted, and inherit her father’s 
wealth—demands that I should speak the 
truth boldly. 

“And this is the truth; that in spite of the 
denis! of Augustus Maverick—spite of the 
denial of my husband—Anna May was the 
lawfully wedded wife of that Maverick, mar- 
ried to him by my husband, and was not in- 
sane at any time, beyond the temporary 
frenzy into which the sense of her cruel 
wrongs drove her.” 

“This is nothing but assertion, weak, vain 
assertion,” Oliver Maverick interrupted. 
“ Where is the proof?” 

“You shall have the proof. My husband, 
upon his dying bed, revealed the secret to 
me, Driven to a premature end by his re- 
morse, and the burden of the secret, he spoke 
to me, as it were, from the threshold of anoth- 
er world, and told me all. ‘I took an oath,’ 
he said, ‘ never to reveal it; but the vows of 
men to men are nothing in the presence of 


God, I will tell you all, Helen, that you may 


help to undo what I have wickedly done; 
and I call God to witness the truth of what 
I say, and to forgive me.’ 

“He astounded and frightened me, then, 
with the revelation that will astonish all of 


you; that Horace Levin was pushed from 
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the cliff by the hand of him, Alvin Roesselle. 
He made the story a long one; I must make 
it a brief one. Levin had stopped him at 
that place, and after trying in vain to anger 
him into a physical contest with bitter words 
and taunts, he struck him. Alvin was over- 
come by the heat of the moment, and spring- 
ing upon the youth, hurled him violently 
from him. The force of the effort was so 
great that Levin went over the bank. My 
husband, horrified by what he had uninten- 
tionally done in his fatal moment of passion, 
fled from the spot, and kept the knowledge 
of the affair to himself. But, unknown to 
him, the whole rencontre had been seeu and 
heard by a witness. Augustus Maverick, 
while riding by, was attracted to the spot by 
the sound of their voices; and from behind 
some bushes near by he observed all that 
happened. 

“While my husband was suffering from the 
torments occasioned by this dreadful affair, 
he was surprised by a visit from Augustus 
Maverick, in which he disclosed to him his 
own knowledge of the awful secret. After 
torturing my poor husband with repeated 
threats of making the matter public, and 
arresting him for the crime of manslaughter, 
he named the terms upon which he would 
close his mouth forever upon all mention of 
crime. They were that he should perform 
the marriage ceremony secretly between him- 
self and Anna May, and take a solemn oath 
never to make that fact known. With shock- 
ing heartlessness he said that he had pre- 
vailed upon the girl to think it all right, and 
that a secret ceremony was necessary for 
the reason that his father would disinherit 
him as he had good reason to think, if he 
married a poor girl. ‘But after that cere- 
mony is performed, said the man, ‘and the 
girl satisfied, it is to be as though it had 
never been. You are to forget it entirely; to 
deny it utterly, if it is ever named to you. 


The girl may some day take it in her head to 


claim that Iam her husband, and to appeal 
to you to confirm her assertion. If that 
happens—you will know what to say! 

“ Horrified by this shameful, brutal project, 
my husband begged, and plead, and prayed 
on his knees to his persecutor for half a night, 
to spare him this great wickedness. It was 
allin vain; the man was obdurate, demand- 
ing compliance and threatening to make his 
complaint to a magistrate immediately if he 
refused. In the end my husband was forced 


to yield; the marriage was performed by him 


in secret at the church, one night; and 
thenceforward Alvin Rvoesselle lived, and in 
a few years died, a hopeless victim of bitter 
remorse.” 

She paused a moment to wipe away the 
tears that flowed at the thought, and Mr. 
Grayle rose and led her to a chair, while 
Anna sat by her side, holding her hand and 
listening with intense eagerness—as did all 
those in the room, At this point Oliver 
Maverick abruptly exclaimed: 

“T denounce this whole story as a flagrant 
lie! There is nothing for it but what you 
say your husband told you; I defy you to 
prove the fact ?” 

“T will prove the fact,” she quietly replied. 
“Before the hour arrived when .the parties 
were to meet privately at the church, my 
husband was so far overcome by the goadings 
of his conscience that he determined to pro- 
vide a way for the undoing of the wrong. 
He therefore secreted a witness behind the 
pulpit of the dark church, who saw and 
heard all that transpired. They took no 
light, for fear of discovery; but it was a 
moonlight night, and peering out from his 
concealment, the witness found himself able 
to recognize the faces of the pair who stood 
before the altar. The name of this person 
was Edson Bayne; a lad of twelve or thir- 
teen who did chores about the parsonage, 
and lived with us. When my husband men- 
tioned his name in his dying confession, I re- 
membered that he had disappeared very soon 
after the time he spoke of, and that he had 
left no trace of himself. But he has returned, 
unexpectedly, nay providentially, and is here 
to speak for himself” 

The sailor stepped forward and took up the 
thread. “What the lady says is true,” he 
said, with solemn emphasis. “I was a mere 
boy then; but it is all as distinct in my mind 
as though it happened yesterday. I was 
taken to the church by the parson, just as 


she says, and unknown to either of them, I 
saw Augustus Maverick and Anna May mar- 
ried. I was nothing but a heedless boy; Mr. 
Roesselle told me always to remember what 
I had seen, but not to mention it until he 


told me, Boylike, a few months after, I ran 


away to sea, and the sea has been my home 


ever since. But of late years, I have thought 
more and more of this matter, and with a 
man’s judgment instead of a boy’s, I have 
come to understand that there must be deep 


villany underit. The belief took such strong 
hold of me, that being in port at New York 
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the other day for the first time in six years, I 
had to come up here and look into it.” 

“Did you,” Mrs. Roesselle asked, “sign a 
certificate of the marriage ?” 

“Yes. It was written in the parish regis- 
ter. Mr. Roesselle wrote it and had me sign it.” 

“That brands the whole story as a fabrica- 
tion!” Oliver Maverick exclaimed, exultingly. 
“T know that book from the first to the last 
leaf; I have looked it through a dozen times, 
searching to make sure that Augustus had 
not contracted a marriage privately, that 
might cut me off from the inberitance. I 
positively assert that there is no such certifi- 
cate there! Produce it—prove it—or forever 
hold your peace about this lying story. 

“T have reason to think,’ Mrs. Roesselle 
quietly said, “that Augustus Maverick went 
to his grave with the same belief upon that 
subject that you hold. Upon that point I 
will call for the evidence of Roger Brill.” 

After a great deal of circumlocution and 
gossip, old Roger gave the details of Augus- 
tus Maverick’s stealthy visit to the church, 
on the night of the day of the clergyman’s 
death, as they are described in a previous 
chapter. Toby Small at once confirmed the 
statement. 

“It cannot be doubted,’ Mr. Jenks re- 
marked, “ that the object of this visit was to 
finally satisfy himself that the register con- 
tained no evidence of his marriage.” 

“And I do not doubt,’ continued Mrs, 
Roesselle, “that he failed to find any, and 
went away satisfied. But a certificate was 
written and duly signed, as Mr. Bayne tells 
us, and it is in that register, as I shall pres- 
ently show you. 

“I must, however, first speak plainly of 
Augustus Maverick. He was, almost to the 
very last, a selfish, heartless man. He never 
dreamed that I had even so much as a sus- 
picion of the existence of such a marriage, 
or I should never have been allowed to come 
here as housekeeper. My husband charged 
me in his last moments to seek out and care 
for the child that Anna Maverick had left, 
and to watch for an opportunity to assert her 
rights, as he had not dared to do. I had not 
been blessed with any children, and my hus- 
band left me a moderate income for my sup- 
port; and I at once took to my heart the sa- 
cred duty that he had enjoined upon me, and 
have never forgotten it. The child had been 
. apprenticed by the poor-officers to a laborer’s 
family, and for a consideration I got the in- 
dentures cancelled, and adopted her as my 
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own. When the proposition was made to me 
to take the place of housekeeper here, al- 
though I did not need the compensation it 
would bring, I accepted the offer with secret 
joy, seeing that I could hardly fail to serve 
the interests of Anna by so doing. She 
was a large girl when we came here; and 
though her father did not at first know her, 
he discovered soon after where I had ob- 
tained her, and at once began a system of 
surveillance to ascertain if I had the least 
knowledge of her parentage. Without ex- 
citing his suspicions in the least, I satisfied 
him, by a letter written to a friend and 
dropped where he could not fail to find it, 
that I knew nothing of my protege, except- 
ing that she was a charity-child, bound out 
to the family from whom I had obtained her, 
That satisfied him, and she grew up to wo- 
manhood here as my adopted daughter. In 
the presence of his daughter, I must say 
again that he was a heartless, cruel man. He 
never treated her with any tenderness; the 
feeling of a father never broke through the 
coat of mail with which his secret enveloped 
him. He never meant to acknowledge her 
as his daughter; he intended that the secret 
should perish with him; and I think he was 
only induced to make a will in her favor, 
naming her in it by her mother’s name, be- 
cause of his determination that Oliver Mav- 
erick should not inherit his property. That 
he saw the enormity of his sin with the 
clearer vision of approaching death, and pro- 
claimed what he had so long concealed, that 
she was his own daughter, will plead for hii, 
I hope, before the bar of God.” 

She paused again, deeply affected; and 
now Anna Maverick held her up and wiped 
away her tears. Filled with rankling disap- 
pointment and anger as they saw their prey 
slip from their grasp, and that their evi) deeds 
had been all in vain, Oliver Maverick and 
Laura sat pale and trembling with conster- 
nation. Rising and staggering forward to 
the table like a drunken man, the former 
said, weakly, and with ill-assumed defiance. 

“Produce the register, and it will prove the 
lie! Where is it? You dare not show it!” 

Roger Brill had it under his arm, carefully 
wrapped up in a newspaper. He laid it on 
the table, and all the company gathered in 
breathless silence about it. Mr. Jenks took 
it and turned over the leaves. 

“The year was 1830,” he said. A mo- 
ment’s inspection followed, when he added 
in a tone of disappointment: 
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“There is no such record here.” 

“T knew it!” Oliver Maverick chuckled. 

Mrs. Roesselle stepped in front of the book, 
and selecting a leaf which to all outward ap- 
pearance was the same as the others, inserted 
the point of her penknife into the edge, and 
running it around the three sides, split it 
completely in two. The paper of the book 
was heavy, old-fashioned and parchment-like ; 
and it was at once evident that this was a 
leaf originally split in the process of binding, 
which had been neatly pasted at the edges, 
leaving no trace of the union. 

“ Here,” said the lady, exulting at last, “is 
all that remains of the Maverick secret!” 

The missing certificate was found within, 
in the undoubted handwriting of Mr. Roes- 
selle, subscribed by him, and by Edson Bayne, 
and formal and legal in every part. It certi- 
fied the marriage of Augustus Maverick and 
Anna Maria May, on the 21st day of July, 1830. 

A moment’s silence followed, after Mr. 
Jenks had read it aloud; and then he ad- 
dressed himself to Oliver Maverick, who, 
tottering backward again to his seat, required 
the arm of his daughter to keep him from 
falling. She looked in silence at him as his 
chin dropped weakly on his breast, and his 
eyes fell to the floor; she white, and stern, 
and desperate; he weak and faint. 

“TI remarked,” said Mr. Jenks, “when I 
opened this matter, an hour ago, that I 
thought that, when the story we have heard 
should be told out, there would be no need 
that it should be told again in a court of law 
—or words to that effect. Now that you 
have heard.our case, and asking the question 
as the legal representative of Miss Anna 
Maverick—I ask you, sir, do you not concur 
with me?” 

Neither Oliver Maverick nor his daughter 
answered; and turning from them, the law- 
yer took the hand of his blushing client, and 
respectfully bowed. 

“Then I present to you all,” he said, the 
heiress and new mistress of Maverick! God 
bless you, my dear, and give you long life and 
good health!” 

His speech was hardly concluded before 
Roscoe Grayle was pressing both her hands, 
much harder and closer than Mr. Jenks had 
dared to do. “My congratulations, Anna,” 
he whispered; and her eyes brightened and 
her cheeks reddened as they had not under 
Mr. Jenks’s salutation. Then the others came 
forward with their congratulations. dear Mrs. 
Roesselle fairly breaking down with sobbing 


and weeping of rejoicing and excitement; 
and the servants from the basement and the . 
farm, getting a rumor of what had happened, 
soon filled the hall with their clapping of 
hands and noisy felicitation; and each of 
them had to shake hands with the young 
favorite of all, and wish her joy, until Oliver 
Maverick and Laura fled from these sounds 
and sights, which rankled like thorns in their 
breasts, to the quiet of their chambers. 


PART THIRD. 
I.—THE LAST STRUGGLE. 


SECLUDED in one of the upper chambers, 
as the night of that day came on, Laura 
Maverick sat on an ottoman at her father’s 
feet, and sought to encourage and strengthen 
him. He seemed utterly broken down and 
dispirited; his hands hung listlessly down, 
and his eyes looked dejectedly to the carpet. 

“All is lost—all lost!” he groaned. And 
she, white and stern, looked at him with 
scornful pity. 

“All is not lost, father,” she said. “Much 
may be done yet.” And whispering the 
words through her shining teeth, she added, 
“and much shall be done.” 

“What?” Oliver Maverick asked, raising 
his poor dazed face. “ What can we do?” 

A tap at the door interrupt-d her answer. 

“ May I come in ?” said a soft voice outside ; 
and as she rose to go to the door, it opened, 
and Anna Maverick was before her, with a 
face full of pity, of love and forgiveness. 
Laura drew herself up haughtily, and folded 
her arms. 

“T had hoped,” she said, “that you would 
allow us a few hours here before you began 
to exert your new authority. I had hoped 
that during the little time that remains to us 
here, we might be spared such an intrusion 
as this.” 

“O Laura—how you wrong me!” was the 
exclamation that met the repellant words and 
manner. “Do not forget that we are cousins, 
and that our fathers were brothers; let us 
two heal up this long bitter feud, and have 
peace forever in this family. I know your 
story; I have learned it all from Mrs. Roes- 
selle, and Toby, and others who know all 
about it; and when I heard it, since you were 
in the parlor this morning, I said to them 
that you, too, have wrongs to complain of, 
and rights to gain. My dear cousin, I tell 
you frankly that I think my father wronged 
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yours deeply in depriving him of the whole 
of this inheritance—in causing him to be 
driven out penniless from his patrimony, for 
nothing except to gratify arevenge which he 
had little or no cause for. It seems to me as 
though at least one half of this estate is by 
right yours; and in all kindness, my cousit, 
I offer it to you. If you have done or wished 
me evil, I forgive it; if I have thought hard 
of you, please forgive me for it. Let us both 
make this our home; half of all that my 
father left shall be yours; aud we will live 
here at Maverick—you, and I, and your fath- 
er, and Mrs. Roesselle, as one family. Cousin 
Laura, let us forget the past, and be 
sisters !” ' 

She held her hands, while her eyes beamed 
with the generous enthusiasm of her senti- 
ments. She had not thought of a repulse; 
her heart was warm with the feeling of kin- 
ship toward the pale forbidding girl before 
her, and she truly felt every word that slie 
uttered. Her offer, made on the spur of a 
sudden determination, and regardless of the 
counsels of Mrs. Roesselle and Mr. Jenks, to 
deliberate and advise upon the intention, 
and the best way of carrying it out, was made 
in a spirit which she thought must meet 
with a grateful acceptance; and she now 
looked with surprise to see Laura stand be- 
fure her as haughty and reserved as when 
she first spoke. Laura Maverick heard the 
eager whispers of her father behind her, 
“You'll do it, Laura—of course you'll do it,” 
and giving no heed to them, took a moment's 
thought. Her mother’s dying, delirious 
words came back to her, and with them the 
long, long sufferings and toils of that mother, 
vainly expended that her daughter might be 
mistress of Maverick, and possessed of all 
that she should have had. She thought of 
her own and her father’s efforts, so nearly 
crowned with success—of the bitter disap- 
pointment of that day, and of the story that 
her eyes had told her, that this girl was be- 
loved by the man who had almost scornfully 
cast away the love which she had prayed 
him totake. The tender, affectionate words 


of Anna never moved her; her thoughts, 


were of her mother’s ainbition and hard fate, 
and of her own; and hardening her heart to 
Anna’s kind advances, she stood proud and 
obdurate, with hands still folded. 

“T cannot do it,” was her cold, emotionless 
reply. “It is all mine by right; I will not 
take half of it, or a foot of it, at your hands.” 

The hands that were extended toward her 
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dropped, and a look of painful surprise came 
over the face of Anna. 

“Cousin Laura,” she said, “I beg of you to 
be reconciled to me. Take back your refusal; 
think of it, aud say yes. We must be friends.” 

She came nearer; she placed an arm about 
her neck, and kissed the white, bloodless 
cheek. Her arm was impatiently thrown off, 
and Laura drew further away from her. 

“Again I say no!” were the harsh words of 
the unyielding, unforgiving cousin. “No 
bounty—no friendship—no peace while we 
two live! You hear what I say; never think 
to shake my determination; Maverick cannot 
hold us both.” 

Anna persisted no further. Astonished 
and grieved at the temper of her cousin, she 
simply said, “Farewell, then. May time 
soften you ;” and went below. 

For two hours after this did Laura walk 
the floor, heedless of the pitiful remonstrances 
of her father at her conduct in refusing the 
gift offered her. She had told him that all 
was not lost; that something might yet be 
done to retrieve their fortunes; and she be- 
lieved it. Ter faculties, her hopes, her very 
passions, had been from the first absorbed in 
the conquest of this property; she clung to 
the a: quisition of it, as a sacred legacy from 
her mother; and her jealous heart kindled 
and burned hoily as she thought how easily 
this moon-faced girl, as she called her, had 
won the precious prize of Roscoe Grayle’s 
affection, which she had vainly humbled her- 
self to obtain. Each successive minute 
ripened her for a desperate deed. 

Night came while she was revolving these 
bitter feclings and the dark suggestions that 
sprang from them, and she stepped out into 
the hall, intending to go into the open air for 
afew moments. She went no further than 
the first balusters; the sound of voices in 
the hall below arrested her steps, and caused 
her to listen. The words were easily distin- 
guishable as the voices of Roscoe Grayle and 
Mrs. Roesselle, and their words came plainly 
to her ear. She learned from them that the 
excitements of the day had thrown Anna 
into a slight fever,and that Mrs. Roesselle 
had put her to bed and given her a composing 
draught. The lady informed Mr. Grayle, in 
answer to his anxious inquiry, that it was of 
itself a very trifling matter, but that she 
deemed it important that the girl should 
sleep the unusual excitement away. She 
was then asleep; and Mrs. Roesselle meant 
to come up at twelve o’clock, to administer 
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another sedative, if necessary. A good-night 
was then exchanged between them; the 
dvor of Mr. Grayle’s room was heard to close, 
and the silent watcher saw Mrs. Roesselle go 
down stairs with ber lamp. 

Laura Maverick made no effort to resist 
the dark temptation which came to her with 
the words she had heard. She waited until 
she heard the closing of the door of Mrs. 
Roesselle’s sitting-room, and then went silent- 
ly down, and out by the front door. The 
moonlight streamed down upon her weirdly 
through the giant elms as she ran along the 
paths; and presently she stopped at the 
flower-beds, and listened. The cleck in the 
hall rang out the hour of nine. 

“Nine o'clock!” she thought. “It must 
work for three hours; and that will bring it 
just after that woman has been up to see 
her.” 

She turned to the flowers. She shuddered, 
and then was vexed at herself because her 
hand trembled. “It is the chilly night-air,” 
she said; and stooped to gather something 
from the flower-bed. 

But she did not tremble because of the 
night-air. It was because a thought of mur- 
der was in her heart. 

She hesitated, and thought again. She 
went back in thought only six days—so short 
had been the time in which this chain of 
events had occurred—and saw herself stand- 
ing by her own little flower-beds, in the cot- 
tage-yard on the river, idly meditating on the 
deadly effect to be produced by the simple 
mingling of certain green leaves, as she had 
read it in the old volume. Only six days had 
passed; and here she was, prepared to use 
that fatal knowledge in one last desperate 
attempt to win the Maverick estate for herself. 

That strange unnatural brilliancy filled 
her eyes; her face and hands were cold as the 
moonbeams that rested upon them. She 
gave a sigh to the remembrance of days and 
scenes of youthful innocence and happiness 
that surged up to her from the past, and filled 
her soul with fond, wild regrets—and then 
the tigress within her triumphed. 

“TI must go on,” she said. “I dread what 
lies behind me—not before me. I have no 
life to live if what has been done must stand; 
I have a life to live, when it is overturned.” 

She stooped again; and gathering a hand- 
ful of green leaves here and there, wrapped 
them closely in her handkerchief. With 
rapid and stealthy steps she returned to the 
house, and ascended unperceived to her room. 
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Her father was there, sitting in the same 
posture, with his head in his hands. She 
placed her hand on his shoulder, and shook 
him out of his stupor. He looked up 
vacantly. 

“T told you,” she said, “ that we could and 
must do something yet. I meant that we 
could and must prevail. I will tell you how.” 

His eyes dilated with surprise, with fear, 
and finally with hope,as she showed him 
her handkerchief, explained the properties 
and the use of what was within it, the situa- 
tion of Anna Maverick’s chamber, immediate- 
ly beneath them, and the certainty of ac- 
complishing her destruction—swiftly, secretly, 
silently, by means of the poison. 

“Are you in earnest?” he asked, with new 
animation. Her eyes glittered in the moon- 
light; her hands compressed the bunch in 
the handkerchief; her tongue gave a quick 
“yes.” 

“We shall be discovered,” he objected. 

“We shall not be discovered. At twelve 
o'clock Mrs. Roesselle will go to her room to 
give her another draught; at half past eleven 
we will be coneealed in the parlor, on the 
watch. Everything will be quiet; you have 
only to enter her chamber, and press the 
handkerchief close over her nose and mouth. 
Death follows, almost instantly, without 
nvise or alarm. No sign or trace of the 
cause is left behind; the doctor will most 
likely call it heart-disease. But you must do 
it.” 

“ You can do it better,” the father whined. 
“You are light of foot, and will make no 
noise. I—” 

“* Pshaw!” she interrupted, with impatience. 
“She has taken soothing draughts; she will 
be sound asleep. There is no danger; there 
need be no fear. I cannot do it, because— 
well, because she kissed me! I want her 
dead, but I can’t kill her myself. Be as reso- 
lute for a little while as you were yesterday, 
and all will be well.” 

He sat upright and passed his hands 
through his tangled gray hair, and tried to 
shake off his numbness of mind. Laura 
went to the window and thought to herself 
of the other reason why she declined to be 
the bearer of death to Anna Maverick. 

“ The Italians have a proverb,” she thought, 
“that woman who kills her rival never pros- 
pers in her love. However that is, I’d rather 
let him do it.” 

The moon shone down full in her face; 
far and wide, that night, which that moon 
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found so pitiless. And it shone through the 
half-curtained window of the room under- 
neath her, on a sweet young face which 
pressed a peaceful pillow, while dreams of 
love and friends visited her slumbers. 


II. 


Art eleven o’clock, Roseoe Grayle, sleeping 
in the room opposite that of Anna Maverick, 
awoke and sat upright. The first stroke of 
the clock awakened him, and he counted 
until the eleventh, as they rang and vibrated 
with a pealing sound through the silent 
house. He had slept soundly since eight 
o'clock, till within a few moments, when his 
slumbers grew light and restless, and the 
stroke of the clock easily roused him. He 
saw the moonlight outside; he heard nothing 
to alarm him; all was quiet and peaceful; 
and still, an undefined sense of impending 
danger weighed upon him. And that danger 
seemed to refer to Anna Maverick. What 
secret of psychology can account for this 
phenomenon, we know not; it has often been 
exhibited, and science still puzzles over it. 
And in this case, as in every other of its 
kind, reflection only increased and aggravated 
the fear. Without apparent cause, it grew 
upon its own suggestion, until Mr. Grayle 
could bear it no longer. He rose from the 
bed, half dressed himself, put on his morning- 
gown, and went silently down to the door of 
his aunt’s room, where he tapped. 

“It is Roscoe, Aunt Helen,” he said, ina 
low tone. “Please come to the door.” 

“In a moment, nephew,” she answered, 
from within ; and in less time she opened the 
door and met him in her wrapper, with a 
lamp in her hand and her unbound hair 
streaming over her shoulders. Mer face at 
once betrayed her alarm, without the 
utterance of a word. 

“Don’t be frightened, aunt,” the nephew 
hastened to say. “I don’t know that any- 
thing is wrong; but I can’t sleep for thinking 
of Anna. After what has happened, I am 
afraid to have her sleep where those people 
can reach her. I may be exciting alarm with- 
out any occasion ; but after what has occurred 
in this house since I have been here, I believe 
them capable of almost anything. You—” 

Mrs. Roesselle understood him, and gave a 
start of real alarm. 

“Good heavens—are they here yet?” she 
exclaimed. “When Anna came down about 
the middle of the afternoon, grieved and 
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troubled by the treatment which that dread- 
ful girl gave her, I was sure she said that they 
were just about going away. She was nervous 
and excited, and perhaps she was a little out 
of her head then, and did not know what she 
said. They did not come to tea, and I took 
it for granted that they had gone, and felt 
heartily glad of it. And you say they are 
here yet? The child shall not stay a minute 
longer up there. I think I know better now 
than to run any risks with those people!” 

She called up the girl Ellen, and gave hera 
light; and the three went up together to 
Anna’s chamber. Soon after Ellen came out 
with the light, and Roscoe Grayle followed 
her, bearing in his arms carefully and tenderly 
the form of Anna Maverick, wrapped in the 
bed-clothing. She was sound asleep; the 
first sedative had acted upon her like a nar- 
cotic. He carried her down stairs and laid 
her in his aunt’s bed; and leaving Ellen to 
watch with her (after stealing a kiss that 
sleepy Ellen did not see), he returned to his 
own chamber. The door of Anna’s room was 
shut as he passed; his aunt had remained 
within to gather up the clothing of the 
sleeper, and select from the bureau-drawers 
some necessary articles for her wear. 

All this had happened within the half-hour 
next following the stroke of eleven; and 
while Mrs. Roesselle yet remained in the 
chamber just vacated, with its door closed, 
Laura Maverick and her father came stealing 
swiftly and silently down tothe parlor. They 
reached it and shut themselves in; and Laura, 
peering through a crack, eagerly watched the 
stairs. Impelled by the restless spirit within 
her, she had accompanied her father hither 
to reassure him at the critical moment. She 
stood with one hand on the door-knob, and 
the other tightly grasping the fatal handker- 
chief, rolled up in a ball, and confined in her 
pocket. 

“The time is short for the poison,” she 
mused. “But it will work; I can’t wait 
longer than to clear the way.” 

A light appeared at the head of the stairs, 
to her surprise, after some minutes had 
passed, and she saw Mrs. Roesselle descend- 
ing with an armful of female clothing and a 
lamp. 

“She wants to prevent her getting up be- 
fore she is quite well,” was the explanation 
that instantly satisfied the.concealed watcher. 
Mrs. Roesselle reached the bottom of the 
stairs, and went straight into her sitting-room, 
shutting the door behind her. . 
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Laura half opened the parlor door, and 
drew her father out into the light which 
shone feebly from the hall-lamp. 

“Now is your time!” she said, speaking in 
short, quick whispers. “The woman has 
come duwn—all is safe. Give me your hand 
—there! put it into your pocket—quick!” 
and she transferred the poisoned handkerchief 
to him. “As soon as I leave you, go back 
into the parlor and shut the door; wait till 
the clock strikes twelve, and then go up and 
do it. Remember! press the handkerchief 
close over her mouth and nostrils, and hold 
it there—a minute, for safety. She is asleep; 
she can’t cry out; there will be no alarm. 
Feel of her pulse after you have done it, to 
make sure of your work; and then come up 
tome. Be sure and bring the handkerchief 
away.” 

She paused and looked up to his face in the 
faint light. 

“Are you resolute?” she asked. “Are you 
bent on winning your inheritance this night ?” 

“Yes, Laura.” His voice was firmer, and 
the hand that she took was working with 
nervous activity. 

She bent his head down to her, and kissed 
his wrinkled cheek with her hot lips. 

“Remember what I have told you,” she 
hoarsely whispered. “ Don’t fail!” 

She saw him return to the parlor and swing 
back the door; and with her heart throbbing 
in great blows beneath the feverish hands 
that she pressed over it, slowly mounted the 
stairs. She knew that it must be some 
minutes yet before midnight, and she had no 
need for great haste. Slowly her feet carried 
her up the first flight; and before she reached 
the top she was oblivious to all that was 
around her. Her brain was in a whirl with 
thoughts of Maverick regained, of the love of 
Roscoe Grayle surely her own; of pride, and 
ambition, and love all satisfied; of victory at 
last! Unconscious of her exact surroundings, 
and distantly conscious that she was going to 
her room, her senses failed to tell her that 
she had ascended but one flight of stairs. 
The force of habit turned her to the left; the 
force of habit brought her to the first door on 
the right. 

Unconsciously, she entered the room from 
which Anna Maverick had but a few mo- 
ments before been taken. 


The clock in the hall pealed forth the hour 
of twelve. The sound was heard by Mrs. 
Roesselle and Ellen, sitting for a while by the 
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sleeping Anna; and by Roscoe Grayle, whom 
it aroused from another uneasy slumber. 
Troubled by the same nameless fear, he lay 
awake and listened. He had not removed 
his clothing. 

Three minutes passed. The fourth had not 
passed when a thrilling scream from the room 
opposite pierced the silence of the house, and 
turned the blood of those who heard it back 
upon their hearts. And quickly following it 
came another; a fainter cry, but full of 
mortal agony. Roscoe Grayle sprang up and 
rushed in the direction of the noise. He 
burst open the door of the opposite room, and 
a sickly odor in the air made his head swim 
with dizziness. He threw the door wide 
open, and threw up the window; and by the 
time he had done this, his aunt was at the 
door with a light, with Ellen following at a 
distance, almost paralyzed with fear. 

“Good heavens, what has happened?” 
Mrs. Roesselle exclaimed. * 

He pointed to the bed, and motioned to 
her to approach with the light. With the 
first flash of the lamp upon the scene he had 
recognized the faces of those whom he found 
in the chamber; and his quick mind instantly 
comprehended the meaning of the sight that 
was disclosed. 

They approached the foot of the bed; he 
first, then his aunt, finally the girl. They 
saw Oliver Maverick extended upon the floor, 
groaning in a frenzy of grief and horror at 
the result of his act, and an open handker- 
chief by him. With the sound of that fright- 
ful cry he had learned the horrible trath; and 
while they stood there he passed into the 
unconsciousness of convulsions. 

They looked towards the bed. Upon it lay 
Laura Maverick, her teeth clenched, her 
features fearfully contracted, and her nails 
working into her palms. Her eyes were wide 
open and staring, and a spasm shook her from 
head to foot. It seemed to release her fora 
moment from the acute pain that contracted 
her muscles, and she looked wildly around. 
Mr. Grayle saw that she was whispering, and 
bent his head to hear. ; 

“The book lied!” were herwords. “Iwas 
bound to fail; the poison was sure to betray 
me!” 

Her eyes rested upon his face, and she 
beckoned him to bend lower. 

“T am dying,” she whispered again; and 
again a spasm shook her. Her face was 
pinched and sharpened with her intense 
agony, and looked like the face of ahag. “I 
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have been a wicked woman; you did right 
not to love me. I die loving you; lL have no 
right to, but I must. I am almost too wicked 
for God to forgive me; perhaps you will—per- 
haps Anna will. That pain is coming again 
—quick—put your ear lower—I've not a 
minute to live! I’m a wicked woian, and 
I've no right to love you—but I do—love—” 

A third and a harder spasm seized her, 
and life went out when it ended. 

They closed her rigid, staring eyes, to the 
new morning; while in another room the 
eyes of her cousin opened to its light, and 
her full heart offered up its prayer to the God 


of mercy for her who had gone unprepared to . 


her judgment. 
The last struggle for Maverick was over. 


CONCLUSION. 
HL 


LETTER FROM MR. JENKS TO MR. GRAYLE, 
IN MARYLAND. 


Maverick Mansion, December 9th, 1850. 

My Dear Mr. GRAYLE:—I will acknowl- 
edge, to begin with, that I have attended very 
poorly to your injunction, given me when I 
bade you and your lady good-by in New York, 
three weeks ago, to write frequently, and in- 
form you of all that should happen at home. 
My letter of a week ago I believe merely 
informed you that the people at the house 
had set everything to rights again after the 
general pulling down and putting up, and 
overhauling of the wedding (and, bless my 
stars, sir, what a jolly wedding it was, to be 
sure!), and that everything was going on ina 
I have some ex- 
cuse for my failure to write since—the excuse 
of business. When I drew that will for the 
late Mr. Augustus Maverick, I told him that 
if one person was to have all his property, I 
should want no other business than to man- 
age the law part of it, attend to the collection 
of the rents, dividends, interest, and so on, 
and be legal adviser generally; and now that 
you have entrusted me with all this, and 
have also asked me to exercise a general 
superintendence over the alterations and im- 
provements going on here at the house, and 
see that your plans are not departed from— 
why, you can see for yourself, sir, that I must 
have my hands about full, even with my son 
to take charge of all the business of the firm. 
I write now, principally to inform you of a 
curious discovery that has just been made 
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here. Icame up this morning to see how 
the carpenters were getting on with the 
alterations in the suite of rooms on the 
second floor, which you will remember you 
design to have thrown into one spacious 
apartinent, for an upper parlor. They had 
got the partitions pretty much torn away, and 
were clearing off the hanging fragments, 
when one of the men accidentally struck the 
wall on the closet-side with his axe. I noticed 
that it sounded very hollow, and that the 
man immediately knocked in several places 
on the plastering. “ There’s something queer 
about this,” he said. “There’s a space be- 
tween these rooms and the outer wall; and a 
large one, too, frum the sound.” “Are you 
certain ?” asked. He was positive about it, 
and called to the head carpenter to come and 
examine it. He came and sounded for him- 
self, and then went into the closet and 
knocked on the panels. “We can have a 
larger room here than Mr. Grayle expected,” 
he said, comiug out with a knowing look 
about his eyes. Then he told me that there 
was without doubt a hidden passage or area 
there; and I at once ordered him to opén it. 
Their axes soon brought down the whole 
width of the partition, back to the closet; 
and as I live, sir, there was a secret passage- 
way, three feet wide, of the same height as 
the ceiling of the rooms, and as wide as all of 
them, barring the closet. And while we 
were looking and wondering over it, one of 
the nen knocked pretty hard on the panels 
of the closet, and one of them flew open, re- 
vealing a means of access to this curious 
place. 

But this was not all. In removing the 
ru'bish that the destruction of this partition 
had made, a nicely-hemmed lady’s handker- 
chief was found under it. They brought it to 
me, and I discovered in one corner the 
initials, “ L. M.” 

You will see that this discovery explains 
much that has puzzled us in conjecturing 
about the sources of all the knowledge that 
those wretched people gained, in regard to 
what was said and done in the house during 
the few memorable days that they were in it. 
I have no doubt that Oliver Maverick knew 
of the existence of this place, and the means 
of access to it; and Ido not doubt that his 
daughter, concealed in it on the night of the 
execution of the will, heard the will read, and 
heard that it was to be placed under the 
pillow. You will see, therefore, that once in 
the sick-room, she kuew precisely where to 
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find it. I am very glad that we have made 

this discovery. It clears up a mystery that 
has troubled me awfully; for mysteries are 
not in my line. 

By the way—speaking of handkerchiefs— 
you will remember that the one that caused 
the death of that unhappy young woman was 
taken by the doctor who attended the 
coroner’s jury, for the purpose of analyzing 
the poison that had impregnated it. He 
testified before the jury, you will remember, 
-that her death was no doubt occasioned by 
the inhalation of some unusually powerful 
asphyxiating poison, producing much the 
same effect as strychnine; but what that 
poison was he could not then say. Isaw him 
yesterday, and asked him if he had discovered 
what it was. Ile shook his head. “I have 
carefully analyzed the water in which the 
handkerchief was soaked,” he said, “and I 
am free to say that I know of nothing that 
would produce exactly such properties in 
solution. I hope the secret of compounding 
the thing died with that young woman.” 
And though, as I said, I hate mysteries, I 
cordially agreed with him. 

Your wishes have been complied with in re- 
gard to a headstone for her grave. I had ex- 
pected that her relatives in the city would 
see to that; but as they did not attend the 
funeral, so they have never been near her 
grave. I have caused to be put up a simple 
slab of white marble over her remains, bear- 
ing merely her name, age and time of death. 

I had a letter a few days ago from the 
medical superintendent of the asylum to 
which Oliver Maverick was conveyed. The 
doctor says that his case is one of incurable, 
raving maniacy, and that there is no relief 
for him short of death, which event he thinks 
will occur very soon. 

The inquiries which both Mrs. ‘Roesselle 
and your lady (you will see that I write “ Miss 
Maverick ” whenever I mention her, and then 
cross it out) were desirous should be made 
for the girl, Jane Shorey, have been carefully 
and diligently made in the towns along the 
river; and some measures have been taken 
to find her in the city. Nothing, however, 
has as yet been ascertained about her, and I 
presume she cannot be found. It is to be 
hoped that she is at peace, wherever she has 
fled; and I trust she is. I think she is the 
only one who is finally a sufferer by the out- 
rageous villanies of those people. 

Mrs. Roesselle appears well and cheerful, 
and bas resumed her management of the 
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household since her return from her visit to 
your mother. She tells me that she decidedly 
prefers to perform her old duties in the 
house; and I simply told her that you in- 
tended that Maverick should always be her 
home, without any cares at all, if she pre- 
ferred it. She will never be contented with- 
out something on her hands to take care of; 
aud I presume it is better so. Her visit to 
Maryland did her all kinds of good; and 
though [ think that the terrible trials and 
burdens of her life will always shadow her 
kind face, yet we shall find her still cheerful, 
contented, and perhaps as happy as the 
average of human creatures. 

Old Roger Brill died quietly and without 
pain, sitting on his bench, last Monday morn- 
ing. Jerry Small wants his place, and had 
the effrontery to ask me for your influence to 
help him get it. I don’t get decidedly mad 
more than once in three or four years; but I 
was just about full of wrath. “ You pusillan- 
imous little scoundrel!” I said, and jumped 
for my cane; but he got nimbly out of the 
way. I don’t think he will show his ill- 
looking face at Maverick again. 

Toby grows infirm, and has been compelled 
to give up the garden and the orchard. He 
looked very serious when Mrs. Roesselle told 
him that he had got too old and weak to 
work, and that you desired him to take care 
of himself and take life easy. He said he 
should be sorry to think that he was not able 
to do anything mere for his kind mistress (as 
he calls her) and “ Miss Anna and her hus- 
band,” and that he would like nothing better 
than to have his youth and health again, that 
Le might give it all to them. Excellent old 
man! Ile is true as steel, and I hope he may 
live long to enjoy the rest and comfort that 
you mean to give him. 

About the general management of the 
farm, it is unnecessary for me say anything. 
David Terry is emphatically the right man in 
the right place, and looks sharply to the 
interests of his employers. 

The servants generally are delighted that 
the ownership of the estate has fallen to their 
young lady, as they still call Mrs. Grayle, and 
are pleased with the prospect of her speedy 
return. 

I must make particular mention of one 
more person—Edson Bayne. While in the 
city lately I went down to one of the slips, 
and while there I was hailed by a sailor- 
dressed man who was just stepping into a 
boat with a bundle in his hand. Seeing me, 
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he clambered back and seized me by the 
hand, with a hearty “Halloo, mate! 1’m 
glad to see you, for 1 believe you're a lawyer 
that isn’t a landshark.” He said that he had 
made one short trip since his visit up the 
river, and that he was now going on a long 
one, around the Cape of Good Hope. “We 
sailors,” he said, “never know what voyage 
may ‘tarry us to our long anchorage; but 
when my hulk drifts out of this world’s 
waters, I know it will lighten the way to 
think that I helped to do justice to that 
young woman—God bless her bright eyes!” 
I told him that she had married the young 
man whom he saw at the mansion that day; 
and he immediately extended his blessing to 
you, adding the superfluous remark that he 
wished his timbers might be shivered and his 
toplights dashed if you were not a fine fellow. 
I think the vernacular of seamen might bé 
improved; but I have no doubt that he in- 
tended to be' quite complimentary. 

I am glad to learn that you propose an 
early return to Maverick. Bridal trips, I am 
aware, are rare occasions in human existence, 
and should not be unreasonably shortened ; 
but you will find such a joyful welcome back 
to Maverick awaiting you, and so much in 
the affairs of the estate to occupy you, that 
you will not wish to have lengthened your 
own 


Looking forward with much pleasure to 


the day of your return, and with my respects 
to Mrs. Grayle and yourself, I remain, 
Very truly, your obedient servant, 
ANDREW JENKS. 


IV. 


ALMosT twenty years more have elapsed 
since the date of the occurrences last de- 
scribed. Of those who have lived, and toiled, 
and wrought for good or evil, in these pages, 
as it were, while this life-history has unfolded 
itself to the goodly company who have 
graciously given it their attention, some have 
sailed away to their “long anchorage,” and 
others still live to learn the lessons of life to 
their end. 

In the upper parlors at Maverick there 
still hangs an exquisitely finished portrait of 
Helen Roesselle, painted a short time after 
the union of the two hearts that were dearest 
to her. Those hearts loved and reverenced 
her while she lived; and the children who 
came after them were taught to look with 
grateful regard upon the lovely and benevo- 
lent but care-marked fave that looked from 
the canvas, and to know the meaning of the 
words which the hand of Roscoe Grayle 
inscribed upon its back with indelible 
characters: 

“ Thou hast been faithful over a few things; 
I will make thee ruler over many.” 


I cannot bear neglect from thee; 
It chills my very heart; 

I would forget, but memory 

Still brings thine image back to me, 
All lovely as thou art. 


I cannot bear neglect from thee; 


To see that dark soft eye 
Rest on all others tenderly, 
Yet turn away, half-scornfully, 
And coldly pass me by. 


NEGLECT. 


BY L. M. W. 


I cannot bear neglect from thee, 

My spirit bends to thine; 
My life is one sweet thought of thee, 
As the miser counts, in secrecy, 

The hoards that round him shine. 


I cannot’bear neglect from thee; 


I sicken neath the chill; 
For ah! ’tis worse than misery, 
To feel each hope a mockery, 
Yet fondly love thee still. 


| 
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THE LOST RING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Hap I been my own mistress I should 
never have served Marie Rosis. But poverty, 
the need of food and raiment, the hungry 
mouths that must be filled were too strong 
for me and I engaged myself to her. True, 
she asked no reference, but why need she? 
With those deep, penetrating eyes she seemed 
to read me to the soul. Perhaps she learned 
in that way that I had no one to refer to; 
that I was out in the world—a skiff without 
moorings—at the mercy of wind and wave. 
Certain it was she seemed to know my poor 
little history from the first. She did not ask 
if it was this or that way with me. She 
simply affirmed that it was so, and I could 
not dispute her. 

“You are poor, Louise,” she said, when I 
answered her advertisement, speaking with a 
slight French accent. “Money is of no ac- 
count to me—I only ask you to be faithful. 
I said that I should travel, so you will need 
to supply your brother’s and sister’s wants 
before we go. I shall be liberal with you. 
Take this.” 

As she spoke she reached out a roll of bills. 
I drew back my hand. 

“Tt is too much,” I said. 

“Allow me to be the judge of that. J know 
what will be required of you.” 

A little chill ran over me. What would be 
required of me! I looked up to see, if possi- 
ble what meaning lie hidden beneath her 
words, 

“Are you fearful ?” shrugging her shoulders. 
“T shall have you in my power.” 

“To some extent, yes. But never wholly.” 

“O, you think of your God! J have none; 
therefore I fear and trust none.” 


I looked at her in wonder. No God! She 


was poorer than I then. 

“T shall travel as fancy pleases,” she con- 
tinued. “One spot is as pleasant as another 
to me. I goin search of something which I 
have lost. It may be here, it may be there. 


I have nothing to guide me in my search. It 


is all blind chance.” 


1 was a little enthusiast in those days. I 
was full of the missionary spirit and eager to 
go somewhere to do good. It struck me as I 
stood before Marie Rosis that here was the 


mission for which I had prayed. I might lead 


this perverse soul to its God. I might melt 
through the iciness that surrounded her 
heart, and bring it back to its spring-time of 
warmth and beauty. Well, well, we all have 
our time of strength, when we can “ float the 
bubble earth” in a cup and never feel its 
weight. But we have none of it when we 
have learned our little lesson of life, and 
turned our footsteps towards the waning 
light of the west. 7 

But all this time I have not told you how 
beautiful was my new mistress. Neither can 
I tell you, now. I knew that she was clear 
and dark, with the most wonderful eyes that 
1 ever beheld. She was not large, but ex- 
quisitely moulded. Her voice was wonderful 
for its clearness—not bell-like, nor hardly 
bird-like, but distinct and O, so very sweet! 
From the soundest sleep she could awaken 
me by a single low-spoken word. 

At first I was not happy in my migratory 
life. I used to long for home—or what had 
been home—and for the caresses of those I 
loved. But this did not last long. Marie 
Rosis soon grew to be the world to me, and 
I her bondslave. 

Sometimes we rested for two or three weeks 
from our travels, and then went forward day 
after day and week after week, without stop- 
ping. I do not know how long I had been 
with her when I discovered that we were not 
travelling alone—that we had a follower who 
pursued us from place to place with unwaver- 


ing persistence. He did not seem to be con- 
scious of us. He never addressed us—he only 
followed us like a shadow. I do not know 
why I did not speak of him to mademoiselle, 
nor why she did not mention him tome. I 
used to think sometimes that she did not see 


him. And yet, why not? Her eyes were too 
sharp to allow anything to escape them. 
Perhaps she was afraid that she might alarm 
me by speaking. We were two women 
journeying alone, with no one to protect us, 
and I was naturally timid. Still about this 


man, with his gentle mouth and clear blue 
eyes, there was little to alarm any woman. 
Ordinary people Miss Marie did not no- 
tice, and this gentleman’s presence was not 
marked. So I tried to think no more about 
Lim. 
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It was after this stranger came that I 
learned what mademoiselle was searching for. 
A ring that had mysteriously disappeared 
from her finger one night while she was 
sleeping. A strange ring with a garnet heart 
for its centre—all that she had left of Mon- 
sieur Rosis. I glanced at her in surprise. 

“You are Madame Rosis, then ?” 

“Did you not know it? Am I’so young 
and so fair?” 

“So young and so fair!” I answered. 

“But I have been through much,” she said, 
sadly. 

“And you expect to find the ring that was 
stolen from you while you slept ?” I said. 

“You doubt it, I am certain.” 

“Was it your wedding ring?” 

“ Better than that, Monsieur Rosis gave it 
to me while he was dying. He came back to 
life to give it to me—just as we turn back 
when we have forgotten something.” 

I looked at her keenly. Was the woman 
crazy ? 

“ He gave it to me, and said that a curse 
would follow me if I lost it. I did not lose it 
—it went away from me, but I am not happy. 
Monsieur was very hard.” 

“But you are not to blame for what you 
could not help.” 

“Ah, but if a lover took it?” she said, 
shaking her head slowly. “I. had fallen to 
sleep in the drawing-room—the day was 
warm. When I awoke monsieur’s heart was 
gone and the air full of shadows. Ugh, how 
frightened I grew! I’ve been searching ever 
since for it.” 

“Did you love monsieur ?” 

“Do we love our jailors ?” 

She laughed nervously and began pacing 
up and down the room. We were stopping 
for a week at a hotel in a large inland town. 
This conversation had been carried on in the 
parlor, a long, wide room looking westward. 
As madame walked I thought I had never 
seen her half so beautiful. She wore a dress 
of some soft black stuff which trailed on the 
bright-hued carpet. This was relieved by a 
gauzy scarlet mantle, as delicate and filmy as 
the wing of a butterfly. While she went 
back and forth restlessly, the stranger came 
noiselessly in and walked beside her. She did 

not notice him, but looked straight out of the 
window to the green trees and beyond them 
to the wide sunset. 

For myself I grew angry and heated at the 
stranger’s boldness. If he had anything to 
say to her why did he not speak? What 


right had he to dog her steps so persistently ? 
At least I would tell madame. As I started 
forward to speak, the strange gentleman 
raised his head to his furehead, and I saw 
something on it that glowed blood-red in the 
sunlight. I looked at it eagerly and saw the 
shape of a heart outlined on the slender 
white finger. My heart bounded. Here was 
the lover who had stolen madame’s ring. It 
should be restored to her, and once more she 
should know happiness. Ah, how frightened 
I got though! While my lips were parted to 
speak, and my hand reached: forth to touch 
his arm, he was gone, and I stood quite alone 
with Madame Rosis. 

“What makes you so white?” she asked, 
stopping short in her walk. 

“Why, he has gone!” 

“Who has gone ?” 

“The gentleman who walked beside you.” 

“Indeed, who so honored me?” she said, 
incredulously. “I was busy at my thoughts.” 

“A strange gentleman walked with you— 
near you, and as I started towards him he 
disappeared.” 

Madame laughed a low, musical laugh, but 
I saw that the white hand that clasped her 
scarlet mantle over her heart was shaking. 
Her lips grew white and dry. 

“T hope he was handsome.” 

“Very; blue eyes and a mouth like a 
girl’s.” 

Her forehead grew puckered up into scowls. 

“And what else ?” 

“He wore a ring with a blood-red heart.” 

I pray that I may never on earth see a face 
so fearful as was madame’s at that moment. I 
put up a quick prayer, for I thought she was 
about to kill me. She clutched both hands 
about my arm and held me closely to her. 

“ How dare you, girl ?” 

“TI could not help seeing him,” I said. 
“There he is now, outside, looking in at the 
window.” 

She cowered down at my feet and covered 
her eyes with her mantle. I do not know 
how long I stood there, or how long she knelt 
without moving. I know the figure stood 
motionless »t the window looking at us with 
steady, unwavering eyes. Would he never 
go? Would he hold us forever with that 
quiet, unflinching gaze? I began to have 
some idea of what endless torment might be. 
I grew cold and amist floated before my eyes. 
Still he was merciless, I opened my lips to 
speak but was too frightened to utter a word. 
Then I seemed to be sinking down, down. 


At that moment I shrieked and madame 
sprang to her feet. A crowd came to us and 
I fell back fainting. 

“She saw something that frightened her,” 
was the last that I heard. 

“When I awakened I was lying on a 
lounge in my own room. Madame was bend- 
ing over me wringing her hands. 

“T thought you were dead,” she said, as I 
looked up into her face. 

“She is all right now,” 
sounded, close by me. 

I sprang up, but a gentle touch reassured 
me and I sank upon the pillow again. 

“We called a physician,” madame said. 
“Do not fear.” 

Lovking into his frank, cheerful face, there 
was no room for fear. It was as tender and 
gentle as a child’s. 

“Tf you will sleep I will sit here a while,” 
he said. 

“She will need rest. We start early in the 
morning,” madame answered, coldly. “Ican 
watch her.” 

“And does not madame need sleep as well ?” 
asked the physician. 

She gave the shrug to her shoulders which 
was so peculiarly her own. 

“T have kept awake for weeks at a time, 
and no harm came to me.” 

He looked at her monaly. I saw that she 
was growing angry. 

“You are very kind,” I said; “but Iam 
quite well now. I shall not need you.” 

As I spoke he looked into my eyes. Though 
I spoke cheerfully he knew that something 
was wrong. 

“My room is on the same floor with yours,” 
he said to madame. “If your sister should 
be worse in the night do not hesitate to send 
forme. There is a bell at the door—number 
twenty. Good-evening.” 

Madame bowed stiffly without a word; but 
my eyes followed him lingeringly as he 
disappeared. 

“Mysister!” sneered madame. “He knew 
that it was not so. He has fancied your face, 
and is in love with you. How thankful he 
would be if you should get to death’s door. 
He could watch you, then. But no; I would 


a cheerful voice 


thwart him. I would send for another.” 

Wise as was Madame Rosis, she was very 
foolish in this. 1 was so in need of love and 
protection then, that I caught eagerly at her 
words. If he could only have staid by me for 
a while. 
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“ Madame is wrong,” I answered, absently. 

“And still you follow him?” she said, 
sharply. “You hear his footsteps in the 
distance.” 

“T hear nothing.” 

“T am glad then. I will lock the doors 
that you may see nothing.” 

“Locks are of no use sometimes.” 

“You mean that hearts fly beyond doors, 
Ah me!” 

I meant no such thing and she knew it. 

“We will sleep in the same room to-night 
—I will not leave you. We start before light 
in the morning.” 

Madame Rosis’s bolts and bars were 
effectual. The dark hours passed undis- 
turbed. The “noon of night” came and 
went in silence. Did I say that the bolts and 
bars protected us? Was it not rather, the 
steady, even footfall that paced up and down 
the corridor the night through? Was it not 
their music that kept me wakeful, contented, 
and at rest? Well, I knew who it was that 
watched over me. God be praised. 

In the morning, as madame had planned, 
we started. It was summer-time and our 
way led through the richest of earth’s gardens. 
All was beautiful from the sky downward— 
birds, flowers, fruit and velvety greensward. 
In spite of everything I was happy. 

“ We will soon have a long rest,” madame 
said, as we whirled along. “You shall hear 
from the brother and sister at home.” 

I was looking out of the window as she 
spoke. AsI turned my face towards her I 
felt some one touch my shoulder. I turned 
around quickly. The stranger was sitting 
back of us. 

His presence seemed so real to me mee 
spoke out angrily: 

“ If you please, sir—” 

Madame looked back. 

“To whom are you speaking, Louise ?” 

I knew, then, that whatever I saw, whether 
man or evil one, Madame Rosis was conscious 
of nothing. I looked over the face—at the 
blue eyes and gentle mouth, down at the 
white hands and red ring, without a word. 

“ Monsieur Rosis,” I thought. “But why 
does he follow madame ?” 

I wondered then at my fearless strength. 
I had no feeling of faintness about me, but 
sat and looked at the quiet face and figure as 
I would have looked’ upon, a statue. 

Just then madame said, flushing angrily: 

“T think your doctor ison the train. Look 


yonder.” 


My eyes followed the direction indicated and 
I knew that she was right. No wonder that 
I was not afraid, when my fearlessness came 
from him. Strong? Of a certainty when 
another's strength upheld me. 

“Impudence,” said madame. 

“It has only happened so,” I said, sooth- 
ingly, but in my heart I knew better. 

We rode the day through with the fair, im- 
movable figure behind us, and the living 
earnest face but a few seats in front. The 
one counteracted the influence of the other. 
Nothing could harm me. 

At night we came to our resting-place. 

“Here we shall find the ring;” said 
madame, as we hurried out of the cars. “It 
is like an inspiration. I feel it through and 
through.” 

We did not go to a hotel, but to a house 
near the outskirts of the town. I know the 
coachman stared at madame when she tuld 
him where to drive us. The night was very 
dark. Looking around for my friend I could 
not see him, and I thought that I was lost. 

Warm as was the night the place to which 
we went was chilly. Madame had fires made 
in the grates and ordered wine to be brought. 

“ Where are we?” I asked. 

“Pardon me for not saying. This is my 
home. No one dare intrude here.” 

No one? Was madame so sure? As she 
spoke the pleasant-faced stranger, ghost or 
man, came noiselessly in and sat down by the 
fire. He wore the same expression as when 
I had first seen him. Glancing at his hand I 
saw the blood-red ring glowing upon his 
finger. 

“You do not drink,” madame said, as I sat 
holding the wine-glass. “ What is it?” 

I put down the glass with a shudder. 

“Madame Rosis, I want to go home.” 

“This is home. By day it is beautiful. 
To-night I know there are shadows—and it 
is cold. We can have more fire.” 

“That is not it—I want my sister. I seem 
to be stifling here.” 

“Well, well—I will play to you. I will 
sing.” . 

She threw open the piano. Good heavens, 
what a wail came from it as her delicate 
fingers ran up and down the keys! Wild un- 
rest, agony, despair found voice in the melody 
which she awakened. Then her little hands 
pattered softly, softly down, and her voice 
broke out softly to the weird accompaniment 
Through it all I could hear the falling of 
ghostly feet; the whispers from shadowy lips. 
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The stranger listened at her side; so close 
was his face to hers that in the unsteady 
light they seemed to mingle and waver 
together. 

My God! where was I! The atmosphere 
was like that of atomb. Was I among living 
flesh and blood realities, or had I been drawn 
into the charnel house to expiate some sin 
which I had committed. Sin,indeed! What 
did L know of sin? 

“Don’t, madame, don’t,” 1 cried. “You 
are driving me mad. Let me go, in the name 
of mercy, let me go.” 

“ This is Louise’s home. Why should she 
leave it? Let her wait until the morning 
light shows her its beauties.” 

Madame held her hand to her face as she 
spoke. I started back. For the brief second 
I thought I saw the ring of Monsieur Rosis 
upon her finger. I rubbed my eyes and 
luoked again. It was not there. 

“You need rest,” spoke madame. “You 
are nervous. You shall go to your room and 
have supper there.” 

She led me like a child. What could I do? 

Up stairs it was more cheerful. The fire 
was fresh and the lamps gave out a clear, 
steady light. I drew a sigh of relief. 

“You like it?” said madame. 

“ How can I help it?” 

“Tam glad. My room is opposite. In the 
night if you are wakeful you can come to me. 
But I think you will sleep. I will send up 
your tea in a moment.” 

I did not wait for supper. Thoroughly ex- 
hausted, bodily and mentally, I sank upon the 
bed. I do not know how long I slept. I 
started up suddenly from my pillow, a fearful 
shriek echoing through my brain. It was 
madame’s voice that had aroused me. In a 
moment there was a sound of hurried feet in 
the hall, a murmur of strange voices, and 
some one threw open the door opposite mine. 
I stole softly out, and crossed the hall to 
madame’s room. There was a group of 
strange people standing by her bedside. 

A voice that I recognized said: 

“She is dead.” 

_I went up to the physician’s side and 
touched his hand softly. 

“Thank God, you are safe!” he whispered. 

“What is it?—what killed her?” I asked. 

“IT donot know. Probably her heart was 

diseased. Some sudden fright did it. The 
detectives have been on her track for weeks.” 

“The detectives? Why?” 

“She poisoned Monsieur Rosis, her hus- 
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band. That is his portrait yonder,” said the 
physician. 

I gave one glance towards it. I had little 
need to look at it, since the face was so 
terribly familiar to me. 

“She has escaped justice,” some one said, 
solemuly. 

“You are mistaken,” said my friend, “she 
has gone to meet it.” 

My eyes filled with tears. Madame Rosis 
had been kind to me. 


“See!” cried another, in a startled voice. 
“She wore his ring again.” 

I looked down at the little waxen hand, 
now clay cold. On the white forefinger the 
heart of Monsieur Rosis glowed and burned. 
It was plain to me, no matter what others 
thought. Madame had died of fright when 
the ring was placed upon her finger. 

Her impression had been true. She had 
that night found her ring. Let us hope, too, 
that in God’s wide mercy she found rest. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 
BY HENRY LORNE. 


What is it that causes the heart so to swell 

With emotion as, chancing a moment to dwell 

On the past, it recalls the reverses and joys 

Of the time, Will, when we—you and I—were mere boys? 


When our pleasures were oné, and no thought of the day 
That should part us had crossed with its shadow our way; 
When we lived soul to soul! Those were happy days, Will. | 


Many years have now passed, many long years, yet. still, 


While sitting alone in the silence of night, 

I love to go back, in my mind, and recite 

To myself all I knew of my bright boyhood home, 
Ere I left it, and you, dear Will, hither to come. 


’Twas an Eden on earth. Ay, indeed, such a spot 
As seen in its glory might ne’er be forgot; 

Where all the day long the birds twittered and sung, 
And the grape in rich clusters so temptingly hung; 


Where the soft velvet grass, with its borders so neat, 
Seemed too pretty to soil with the tread of the feet; 
Where the gayly-dressed flowers coquetted and smiled, 
And all was se fair. I was only a child. 


You, too, were a child, Will—how look you now? 

Is your step any slower? are lines on your brow? 

Is your heart changed since first our attachment was formed, 
And we vowed lasting friendship—or is it still warmed? 


As you sometimes recall—I’m sure that you do— 
The spot where we met; where, together, we grew? 
Dear associate of days that may come now no more, 
Let us love in our age as we've ne’er loved before! 


IL 
On a rude bench before a fisherman’s cot- 
tage sat a wrinkled old woman, with mesh- 
block and needle, mending nets and singing 
a snatch of song in a cracked, shrill voice, as 
she worked. 
Stephen Trevor and Maud Meredith, saun- 


‘tering slowly along the amber sands in the 


direction of the hotel, paused near. They 
were in earnest converse. Maud, severely set 
upon, was finally compelled to make use of 
woman’s peculiar weapon—sarcasm—since 
the obstinate féllow beside her could be si- 
lenced in no other way. 

“That’s what I should come to, mayhap, 
were I to marry with you, Stephen Trevor,” 
she said, giving her head a scornful toss as 


* she pointed out the old woman. “I have 


not taken leave of my senses, to be in love 
with such a vocatien. I Mtimbly crave your 
pardon, but you force me to utter some 
unpleasant truths by persisting in this idle 
talk.” 

Stephen bit his lip, very much hurt. He 
might have been angry, as well, but for a 
strong conviction that Maud had made these 
remayks on purpose to vex him. 

“Then personal merit counts for nothing!” 
he exclaimed. “ Money and position are the 
standard by which eyerything is to be gauged. 
Because I am a poor lawyer, and have naught 
but my honest love to offer, you despise me 
and that.” 

In his earnestness, he caught her hand, 
covering it with impetuous kisses; she, poor 
girl, had not the strength to resist or to draw 
it away. 

“What are you doing?” she cried, at last, 
mustering courage. “ You have no right to 
treat me so rudely. Let me go.” 

He looked at her fixedly and sadly, a mo- 
ment, imprinted a last kiss, then dropped her 
hand. 

“It is right for you to scorn me, Maud,” he 
said, slowly. “I am a rude, awkward fellow, 
and not half good enongh for you. I did 
think there was merit in the great love I 
bear you—because I had nothing else to re- 
commend me, perhaps. Since you will not 
listen, I shall never again distress you by 
telling how true and faithful that love is.” 
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BY BRETT WINWOOD. 


At last she grew pale, and began to tremble. 
It was some moments before she found voice 
to speak. 

“ You are a noble man, Stephen, the noblest 
God ever made, Iam sure. But I shall not 
attempt to excuse my treatment of you. 
Think the worst you can of me, it will no 
more than equal the truth. In failing of my 
love, you lose nothing that was worth the 
winning. Remember that and be comforted. 
Don’t try to think kindly of me, don’t forgive 
me the wrong I havedone you. For my part, 
though, I shall always pray, as I do now, 
that God will bless you!” 

She hid her face, walking rapidly away be- 
fore he could say one word in reply. There 
was a look in her eyes she did not wish him 
to see, since it was by no means such an ex- 
pression as maidens are wont to dismiss 
rejected lovers with. 

Stephen stood as if transfixed, and saw her 
go gliding up the hard beach-road, never 
turning to the right hand nor the left. Pres- 
ently she passed in at a little wicket, and 
joined a party of friends on the Point House 
piazza. Stephen sighed, not hopelessly, but 
sadly. 

“She did not tell me that she loves any 
other man,” he thought. “Nothing but my 
poverty stands in the way—and her pride, 
God bless her! Greater obstacles have been 
overcome before now. T’ll not be a coward, 
and give up the game.-4@iles Lyman the 
millionaire is the only opponent with whom 
I need measure steel, and hereafter it 
shall be ‘neck or nothing’ between us two. 
What if he does come of a bluod that: boasts 
an antiquity older than the waters of the 
Raritan? What if he outshines the Roths- 
childs, the Hopes and the Barings, even, in 
the amount of his riches? It is a great pity 
if sympathetic youth and the shrewdness 
that may be exercised by a moderately close 
man, are not more than a match for even 
greater advantages than even these. Be- 
sides—” 

He broke off shortly, and went pacing up 
and down upon the beach; whistling softly 
to himself; and when Stephen whistled, it 
always meant something. It was not a mu- 
sical treat with which he often favored him- 
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self. But, when any knotty question came 
up to vex him, he had fallen into the habit of 
whistling the difficulty clear; when any mis- 
fortune or impending disaster threatened, he 
never sat down and fulded his arms in su- 
pineness of grief, but—whistled! When for- 
tune frowned, and the world looked dreary, 
he never thought of pistols, arsenic, or the 
pitiful waters of the bay, but straightway fell 
to whistling. And there was always a deal 
of magic in that whistle of Stephen Trevor's. 
Somehow it read riddles and righted wrongs; 
it chased away trouble and helped to set him 
right in the world; it lightened his heart and 
gave him courage. 

The sun went down sullen and wrathful, 
and purple shadows darkened along the 
shores of the bay. The dabbled streaks of 
flame died slowly from the sky, and two or 
three stars peeped bashfully out. But Ste- 
phen still paced and whistled, and whistled 
and paced, until the moon coming up, threw 
his shadow on the glistening sands—a _ great, 
ungainly shape outlined in blackness and fol- 
lowing his footsteps like a pursuing demon. 

Then he walked steadily up the road to- 
wards the hotel, listening to better music 
than his own insignificant whistle, as he 
drew nearer; for the sweet treble of violins, 
the blare of horns, and the silver kisses of 
cymbals were trailing their melody on the 
silent air. Windows were open, and fair 
forms circled past. 

Stephen looked in on the festive scene. A 
great room flooded with light and sweet 
sounds, and shimmering with color, Maud 
Meredith at the further end walking with 
Giles Lyman—a cool, perfect figure in all 
that crowd of heated and giddy dancers, 
floating on the waves of music in tireless 
and illimitable circles that seemed the ex- 
pressed poetry of motion—a figure to catch 
the eye and keep it, like some pleasant and 
restful vision. 

Presently the two whirled nearer in the 
progress of the dance, and finally swept out 
of it altogether, pausing beside an open 
window, only a fluted pillar and a yard or 
two of space between ‘them and Stephen. 
The pulses of the latter throbbed a trifle 
more rapidly, but he sturdily stood his 
ground. 

There was a little gay talk between Maud 
and Mr. Lyman, and then Stephen, listening 
with clenched teeth, heard him ask her com- 
pany in a quiet sail on the bay for the follow- 
ing = sail that would only include 
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themselves and a man to assist in managing 
the boat. 

“Tam proud of my skill on the water,” he 
urged, “ and vain enough to wish to display 
it. What do you think of such an excursion, 
Miss Meredith? Will you trust yourself in 
my care ?” 

She was about to plead some excuse, but 
Stephen jealously fearing a contrary decision, 
and really afraid for Maud’s safety, turned 
sharply about until he was facing the two, of 
a sudden, when he crowned his folly by mak- 
ing an imperative gesture for her to decline 
the invitation. She caught his eye, and col- 
ored resentfully. Her decision was instantly 
made, 

“I will go with you, Mr. Lyman,” she 
said, placidly ; “ you will find me ready at any 
hour that you may be pleased to name.” 

The millionaire was profuse in his thanks. 
Stephen fell back discomfited, and without 
having uttered a word. He was sensitive 
enough to be wounded by this rebuff, but not 
sufficiently wise to profit by it, for seeing 
Maud on one of the balconies a half hour 
later, he plucked up courage to approach her. 

“TI do not expect you will brook my inter- 
ference, Miss Meredith,” he began, in a low, 
unsteady tone of voice, “ but I have come as 
a friend to entreat you to remain at home to- 
morrow. Giles Lyman is a bundle of con- 
ceit, and knows no more of the management 
of a boat than Mrs. Belmont’s poodle, If 
you venture upon the bay with him, you do 
so at the peril of your life.” 

Maud’s lip curled. 

“Really, Mr. Trevor, you take an unac- 
countable interest in my movements,” she 
said, curtly. “But your warning comes too 
late, since I have already pledged my word. 
Moreover, it is barely possible that you un- 
derrate Mr. Lyman’s skill.” 

With that, she turned impatiently away, 
aud Stephen was compelled to smother his 
mortifigation for the second time. 

“The dear angel,” he thought; “she will 
not listen to a word of warning, and I must 
contrive to be of service to her in some other 
way. Thank the Lord that, though my good 
friend Lyman is an ignoramus on the water 
(and not much better on the land), J know 
every crook and turn of the bay, and am per- 
fectly at home with a few heaving planks 
beneath my feet, nor necessitated to ask any 
odds of the best old salt of them all. My 
head may be too thick for money-making, but 
I can steer a craft equal to any crack pilot 
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on the Jersey shore. Thank the Lord, I say, 
for now it will be something wonderful if 
Maud Meredith does not have two lovers 
instead of one, on board the boat that sails 
to-morrow !” 

And Stephen marched out upon the veran- 
da and set to whistling again—this time a 
low, soft melody into which the music of the 
orchestra, sweeping out in savage, exultant 
marches, or trailing a minor sweetness in 
birdlike waltzes, brought no clangor of 
discord. 
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Ir was half past eleven when Maud and 
Mr. Lyman stood on the beach, the next 
morning, fully equipped for their expedition. 
The boat was moored near at hand, as neat 
and stanch a little craft as one need care to 
see, ready to spread its white wings over the 
water. 

Overhead, a lurid sun iooked down from a 
brazen sky, the result, perhaps, of the blood- 
dabbled horizon of the preceding night. A 
low moan seemed to be coming from afar out 
at sea, as if the million dead were astir on 
that day of all others, and were crying out 
against the pitiless waves that had engulfed 
them. The tide was low down, but at the 
water's édge crisp bits of yellow foam flecked 
the amber sands, and the bay was all of a 
wrinkle with the salt sea breeze that was 
blowing. 

_The boatman, a bronzed, wrinkled old man, 
stood in the bow of the boat, shading a pair 
of keen, restless eyes with one hand, and 
peering first into the sultry sky, then over 
the moaning water, as if he scented danger. 
He turned as Mr. Lyman and Maud took 
their places in the boat, barely glancing at 
the two. 

“The signs be mighty bad, mister,” he said, 
in a cracked, husky voice, now keeping his 
eyes turned resolutely away. “The sky’s 
uncanny, and don’t you hear that moan com- 
in’ out o’ the heart o’ the sea? Them’s bad 
omens for this shore, mister.” 

“Humph!” muttered Lyman, angrily. 
“Peace, babbler! There’s not a cloud in the 
sky, as you can see for yourself. Cease your 
old woman’s croakings and set the sails.” 
Then he turned to Mand. 

“T assure you there is not the slightest 
danger, Miss Meredith. Shal) we go on?” 

She, in turn, swept both: sky and water 
with an intent eye. To her unaccustomed 
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vision, they only revéaled a certain, subtle 
power, latent as the fire in steel. Moreover, 
she could not forget that Stephen Trevor had 
urged her not to depart on this excursion, 
A pink flush crept into either cheek. 

“We will go,” she said. 

The boatman did not stir, but still stood 
leaning against the side, stroking his grizzled 
beard. Lyman’s brow darkened. He stepped 
nearer, looking at him more curiously than 
he had done before. 

“You are not the person of whom I hired 
the boat,” he exclaimed, in surprise and an- 
ger. “Why has a change been made ?” 

The man gave his tarpaulin an extra twitch 
that pulled it lower over his eyes than ever. 

“That were Ben, my mate, mister,” he an- 
swered. “He were took with one o’ his 
spells again, and I had to fill his place. Poor 
Ben. He’s been troubled with ’em nigh on 
to ten year, now.” 

Lyman looked dark again. “What do I 
care? Look alive, man, or Ben will have a 
second successor. Do you comprehend ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

This time the sailor went about his busi- 
ness. The boat was launched, the sail set, 
and her prow “cleaved the waters like a 
thing of life.” 

Maud was charmed. Her eyes sparkled, 
and the color glowed redder upon her cheeks, 
as she sat in the stern, watching the receding 
shore. She was in a gay, tantalizing mood, 
though she must have known that Mr. Ly- 
man had planned this sail on purpose to make 
a formal declaration. The sly witch was as 
full ef chatter as some provoking magpie, 
and had a bit of pleasantry on hand when- 
ever he attempted to speak of love. 

“ This is the happiest hour of my life,” he 
ejaculated, as they swept into the open sea. 

“ Delightful,” murmured Maud, sweetly. 

“I wish it might last forever.” 

“Dear me, how can you say that?” re- 
turned the little hypocrite with charming un- 
consciousness. “It is very nice for a few 
hours; but then I should soon tire of it. 
There would be no flirting, no dressing for 
parties, and all that; ugh!” 

She shrugged her shoulders, petulantly, 
und Giles found himself compelled to reserve 
his fine speeches for more fitting occasion. 

The sailor kept his distance, busy with the 
management of the boat. But, no matter 
how closely he might be occupied, he could 
find time for frequent though covert glances 
directed towards the two sitting inthe stern 
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Perhaps the sight of the lovers brought up 
some old memories. No life is so poor and 
barren that it may not have some romance to 
sweeten it. Every Bottom is pretty sure, 
sooner or later, to find a Titania to stroke his 
amiable ears. 

And still the sea continued its moan, flash- 
ing up powdery jets of foam, here and there, 
for tears. The boatman listened uneasily. 

“Hadn’t we better shorten sail apd put 
about, mister?” he asked, finally. “It will 
be blowin’ big guns afore long, if I can read 
the signs aright.” 

Lyman had made no progress towards ac- 
complishing the object uf the expedition, and 
was cross in consequence. 

“ Keep straight ahead,” he said shortly. 

They bore down in the direction of Hurdle 
Island, coming to anchor under its precipi- 
tous shore. A new whim had seized upon 
Maud. She knew there was fishing tackle on 
board, and wished to try her skill. 

“Tt would be delightful to take a whale or 
a shark home with us,” she said, laughingly; 
“the Point House belles would be so horrified.” 

The boatman was standing near by, at the 
time. 

-“There be land sharks as well as water 
sharks, miss,” he muttered, in his huskiest 
tone of voice. 

Maud started, and turned, with bated 
breath; but the boatman became unaccount- 
ably busy with the sails all at once, and kept 
his back towards her. 

The fishing was profitless work—nobody 
caught anything. But the sun glared hotter 
and hotter while they were at it, and began 
to creep down the western sky. The sea sent 
up its moaning like a troubled human heart. 
The water was streaked with purple lines, 
and yellow bits of foam lay here and there. 

Lyman and Maud were chatting at their 
old rapid rate, and the boatman, reclining 
against the side of the little cabin, was lazily 
listening. Suddenly he started to his feet 
with wonderful alacrity for a person of his 
apparent years, and began pulling in the 
anchor hand over hand. Lyman observed 
the movement. 

“What is it, my man ?” he asked. 

For answer, the boatman pointed westward, 
Just above the beetling cliffs under which they 
were anchored. Of a sudden the sun seemed 
to have gone out in a wan, ghastly glare. 
Below, an awful calm had fallen, treacherous 
as death. Up the sky strode jagged masses 
of clouds frowning black, and throwing out 
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shadowy arms here and there, as if feeling 
for their prey. The silence momentarily 
grew more intense and intolerable—more 
ominous. The three felt the change, even 
as they looked. 

“ Good God !” cried Lyman, aghast, “ there’s 
a squall right upon us !” 

He started to his feet, some of the color 
gone from his face. Maud gave a second 
glance into the sky. She remained perfectly 
quiet a moment, and then crossed over to 
where the boatman stood, working with 
might and main to clear the vessel. 

“Is there any danger ?” she asked, in a low, 
intent tone. 

“Don’t know, miss. Might as well hope 
for the best, though,” said he, briefly, not so 
much as looking at her. 

Lyman swaggered towards them. 

“Pooh,” he muttered, trying to speak as- 
suringly, “there’s nothing to frighten one, 
though I was somewhat startled at first. It's 
only a little bluster that may not reach us at 
all.” 

The sailor blurted out some expression that 
was not exactly scriptural, but kept his face 
averted, and still worked away as if for dear 
life. The black horror swept toward them 
like a winged demon; the heaven frowned 
above, and the rocky isle frowned beside 
them, the two threatening all sorts of evils. 

Out of the dead calm, liké the breath of 
an angel, swept a capful of wind.. The 
boatman shook loose the linen, which, cateh- 
ing the breeze, spread out like the wings of 
a bird, snow-white, then taking the helm, the 
vessel stood shivering one instant, and then 
glided through the waves at right angles to 
the island, its movements graceful as those of 
a high-born dame. 

A heavy roar of thunder rolled along the 
sky. 

“Are you sure we are pursuing the wiser 
course ?” asked Lyman, grown anxious again. 
“Would it not be better to return to our old 
anchorage ?” 

“We'll be on the roeks soon enough as it is, 
I reckon,” growled the boatman, doggedly. 
“ They’d suck us in like a whirlpool.” 

The wind came in puffs, but freshened 
every minute, sometimes bending the masts 
before it. Lyman crawled about on deck in 
astate bordering upon frenzy now that he 
was in real peril. Maud stood watching him, 
her face pale, her lips apart. Only once, how- 
ever, did she utter one word that sounded 
like a reproach, a 
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“T thought you were a great sailor, Mr. 
Lyman,” she then remarked. “Otherwise, I 
should not have trusted myself in your care; 
but you are really more helpless than am I.” 

Then she sat down clinging to whatever 
object she could lay hands on. The mis- 
erable man crouched near, looking at her 
appealingly every now and then, but too 
thoroughly frightened to try to excuse his 
conduct. 

The boat left behind it a long shining streak 
flecked with foam. The mad demon in the 
sky came tearing and bellowing after, howling 
out its fury, at last. The mast shivered and 
ereaked, and the keel was lifted half out of sky. 
the water. Maud clasped her hands. 

- “Ts there no hope ?” she asked, despairingly. 

Lyman covered his eyes shudderingly, not 
daring to look into the black depths of the 

“None. We are lost,” he groaned. 

The boatman heard the answer, and began 
to growl again, this time more savagely than 
ever. 

“Stop your mouth, you lubber,” he roared, 
giving over all show of respect for the pitia- 
ble coward. “If it wasn’t for the miss, yon- 
der, I should say the sooner we went to Davy 
Jones's locker the better. There would be 
two rogues the less among the sinners.” 

Lyman was silent, too dispirited to resent 
such words. A handful of spray, snow-white, 
came dashing imto the boat, drenching him 
to the skin, He crawled nearer the cabin, 
making a wry face, and spitting the brine 
from his mouth. 

The hoatman, working hard at the helm, 
heard the splash of the water. He looked 
grave, but broke into a shrill whistle, finally, 
that was audible above the roar of the wind. 
Maud heard it and glanced at him sharply, 
then hid her face. When she raised it again, 
it wore a calmer and braver look. 

Silence had fallen between the three. The 
boatman broke it, calling out sharply: 

“ Lyman, a word with you!” 

The poor fellow crawled slowly from where 
he lay. 

“You love life, and wish to save it, I reck- 
on, mister,’ said the boatman. “I know 
these waters like a book, and there’s one 
chance for us, though it’s a risk to run. 
Three miles ahead, on the north side of Gir- 
dle Island is a narrow inlet that will float us. 
The high shores shut off the wind, and if we 
can double the point we’re safe enough. 
There'll be an awful sea runnin’, but we must 
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“Anything to get rid of this cursed squall,” 
growled Lyman, not knowing what else to 
say. 

“ Take the tiller then. Keep her straight 
ahead, and stand firm, for your life.” 

Lyman dropped into his place. His face 
was white, and his hands shook. He seemed 
vainly trying tosummon courage for the duty 
before him. 

The tiller began to swing round. Two 
white, shapely hands pushed suddenly past 
his, and grasped it firmly and steadily. Maud 
Meredith stood there, her eyes kindling, her 
cheeks aflame. 

“ This is my part,” she said, resolutely. “I 
have a life to save, and cannot stand by with- 
out doing something to help myself. Sce, I 
ain calmer than you, Giles, and stronger. Go 
away!” 

The boatman looked at her keenly. He 
saw a true, trusty face and great shadowy 
eyes wide open with an appealing look. He 
knew that she was to be relied on. 

“ Get up, Lyman,” he said, in the tone he 
would have used in speaking to a dog. 

Maud gave him a grateful look. 

“Thank you, Stephen Trevor,” she said. 

Lyman, crouching near, regarded the two 
steadily a moment, and then muttered an 
oath, startled out of his fear, even. 

“A thonsand furies!” he yelled. “Is it 
really you, Trevor? Why are you masquer- 
ading in this style?” 

Stephen answered nothing; but tender- 
hearted Maud turned swiftly. 

“It was for my sake,” she said, softly, 
“though God knows I never deserved such 
goodness.” 

She kept fast hold of the tiller, beginning 
to cry quietly. Stephen longed to take her 
into his great, brawny arms, but the black 
cloud in the sky was swooping lower, eager to 
shut them in, and the time had come for ac- 
tion. It came driving onward with an awful, 
inarticulate roar, like the shrieking of myriad 
fiends, or the howling of lost souls. A gust 
of fiercer wind than any that had preceded 
bent the masts like reeds. Stephen sprang 
forward, thinking in some way to relieve the 
strain. 

At that moment a terrible darkness swept 
over them; one loud continuous roar filled 
the air, more awful than anything they had, 
as yet, experienced; blinding flashes of light- 
ning leaped hot from the very heart of the 


blackness to fall hissing into the water. An 
instant later, something crashed sharply 
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above their heads; one half the mast dropped 
short over the bows, dragging the heavy sail 
into the water. 

The boat began to swing. When the first 
stunned sensation was past, Stephen sprang 
for the tiller. Maud was not there—she was 
nowhere to be seen on the deck! 

“God of mercy!” he cried, wringing his 
hands. Then speech and strength failed 
him. 

The rain fell about him in torrents, but 
the darkness lifted a little, and he saw a few 
tangled locks of hair floating among the sails 
over the side of the boat. Somehow, the 
canvas must have been twisted about Maud 
by the wind, and so had dragged her with it 
into the sea. 

Lyman lay like a log on the deck. Stephen 
caught him roughly by the shoulder and 
dragged him to the tiller. The strength of a 
dozen men seemed to be in him. 

“Keep it firm, this time, or I'll throttle 
you,” he roared, foaming with rage. 

Lyman was pale as the dead, but something 
in the man’s eye compelled obedience. There 
might be hope of escape from the warring 
elements, but a man who spoke and looked 
like that would show no mercy. 

Stephen knotted a rope about his waist, 
and leaped into the boiling water that was 
rendered all the more appalling by the debris 
of the broken and dismantled mast, strips of 
ragged canvas, and ropes all in a snarl that 
filled it. Salt spray dashed blindingly over 
him, and stopped his breath, at times, but he 
heroically worked his way onward to where 
Mand’s inanimate form was tangled in the 
wreck, when he commenced cutting and 
slashing away with his pocket-knife, and soon 
had her free. Even then the sea tugged 
frantically at the two, as if reluctant to give 
up its prey, but Stephen succeeded in reach- 
ing the boat again, bearing the unconscious 
girl clasped tightly in his arms. 

He dropped weakly on the deck, shedding 
some very childish tears, careless now of the 
din of the tempest, or the fierce glare of the 
lightning that seemed to be cutting the air 
like a knife. Death would not have been a 
very hard portion, since she he loved must 
share it with him, if he continued to hold 
her clasped like that. 
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He left her once, to cut loose the dragging 
sail; then went back again. While he sat 
chafing her cold lands and sheltering her 
head on his breast, Lyman, from his place at 
the tiller, watched the two in a dazed, bewil- 
dered way, as if not quite sure whether they 
were earthly like himself, or whether the 
storm-fiend had let loose these phantoms to 
mock him. 

Presently the wind fell into silence again, 
and overhead the sky opened into clear, pure 
depths of promise. The storm swept bellow- 
ing onward as rapidly as it had arisen, and 
by-and-by hung curtain-like in the far hori- 
zon. The sun came out, a great, burning ball 
in the western heaven, and tipped the foam- 
capped waves with fire. 

The boat was little else than a sparless 
wreck. The surf, rolling solemnly inward in 
long, low breakers bore it steadily landward, 
where there was only the danger of drifting 
it on a sunken rock, or of stranding it on 
some rocky beach. But no such destiny 
awaited its human freight, for presently a 
stanch little boat shot out of the entrance 
to the bay, and bore galiantly down to the 
rescue. 

It was at this moment, when the coming 
boat was only a mere speck upon the water, 
that Maud heaved a gasping sigh, and slowly 
awoke from that sleep of unconsciousness, 
She found strong arms about her—arms that 
would never weary of their burden. 

“Steve,” she whispered, softly. 

He stooped and kissed her. She held him 
there, putting her lips close to his ear. 

“Steve,” she said, “there is something I 
longed to say to you when we both stood 
face to face with the danger that is passed. 
I expected to die, but I was glad—really glad 
—to think that we were sure of sharing the 
same fate, whatever that might be. And, O 
Steve, I did so long to tell you what a grand, 
brave man I thought you for risking your life, 
as I know you have, for such a silly chit of a 
girl as I am.” 

She clung to him, erying quietly. He held 
her close, his heart too full for words. He 
had brought her.out of the jaws of death, 
even, and the gift of the life he had saved 
was, assuredly, the only return she could 
make. 
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HIS FIRST LOVE. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


Come sit down. my love, in this grove; 
In shade let us linger a while; 

It suits with my sad, sombre mood, 
Away from the sun’s garish smile! 


Sit down, now, sweetheart, by my side, 
And hear of my first boyish love ; 
Nay, do not be jealous of her, 
Nor further away from me move! 


She had not thy bright hazel eyes, 
For hers were a soft, tender blue; 

O, why do you tremble, my love? 
She never was rival to you! 


She had not thy brown glossy curls, 
Her tresses were fair burnished gold; 
But, ah! are you weeping, my girl? 
It can’t be at what I have told! 


I worshipped her, then, with first love, 
But breathed unto her not a word; 
O, turn not away thy dear face, 
Till all of my story you’ve heard! 


But soon she was laid neath the grass; 
My anguish how then could I veil! 
Ah, dearest, what aileth thee now ? 
Thy lips and thy cheeks have grown pale? 


O sweet! ‘twas a story I made; 
She never was aught unto me! 
Now open again thy brown eyes, 


The rose on thy cheeks let me see! 
* * * 


A fool I have been for my pains! 
I ought to have known it, I’m sure; 
Nor spoke to a woman I love 
Of one I had worshipped before! 


CRUISE IN A CHINESE GUNBOAT. 


BY I. P. MILLER. 


Snaneonal, China, is not a very inviting 
place in which to spend a lifetime. In the 
middle of a low, flat country, intersected by 
numerous canals, with not even the smallest 
elevation of land visible from any point, in 
any direction; with its narrow footpaths, 
dignified with the name of streets, crowded 
with a filthy population, all dressed in one 
style; with vile smells on every hand; and 
with the dull, dingy color of the earthenware 
tiles, of which all the houses are built, a less 
inviting place of residence would be hard to 
find, without going to some other Chinese 
city. This description applies only to old 
Shanghai, the city proper. “English Town” 
and “French Town,” outside the high tile 
walls of the old city, have broad streets, kept 
scrupulously clean by the labor of petty 
Chinese criminals, trees, lawns, gardens and 
fine large buildings. “American Town” is 
but little better than “China Town,” as our 
government never had anything to do with it 
—our men-of-war took possession of it for a 
while, to guard our consul and citizens from 
danger during the great Taeping rebellion; 
that was all. The danger over, the settle- 
ment was deserted by the sailors and reoccu- 


pied by the Chinese. England and France 
held on to their “concessions,” as they are 
called, and have made them really finc-looking 
towns. 

But it is no place—neither English, French 
nor China Towns—for a man without money. 
Chinese labor is so very cheap that a white 
man who should attempt to compete with it 
would starve; so, unless in some manner con- 
nected with the consulates, or some of the 
great trading firms who ship teas to Europe 
and America, even the cutest Yankee would 
have hard work to make a living there. 

In the year 1865 I found myself adrift in 
that inviting city. I had been paid off from 
the ship in which I had lately been second 
mate—for a very good reason; we had 
bumped her on a rock on the coast of Japan, 
and she was now lying (and I believe still 
lies) a dismantled hulk in the great Kang-tse 
Kiang, having been condemned and sold. 

I had but little money. While in Japan, I 
had drawn to a pretty good extent upon my 
back wages, to purchase “curios;” so it was 
with no very enviable feelings that I sat 
down one afternoon to watch the sunset, the 
ships anchored in the river, and the innumer- 
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able fleet of junks and sampans (small boats) 
that were constantly passing on this great 
watery highway of China. The city is some 
forty miles from the mouth of the river—at 
leas from the place where the river gets 
narrow enough to seem like a river; for after 
the Yang-tse and Hankow join, their united 
waters stretch to such a width that it is only 
in very clear weather that both banks can be 
seen. Shanghai is in reality seventy miles 
from the muddy Yellow Sea—tollowing the 
windings of the river. 

At Pootung, on the opposite side from the 
city, the resident merchants have erected a 
lofty lookout stand, from which any “ white 
men’s ships” that may be coming up the 
river are reported long before they are in 
sight from the city. 

On the afgferngon of which I speak I was 
pondering how to get clear of Shanghai— 
whether to ship before the mast ere my few 
remaining dollars were gone or not—I ob- 
served a flag displayed from the watch-tower 
at Pootung; and asking a white man (China- 
men are not “white men,” in sailors’ par- 
lance,) its meaning, he informed me that a 
steamer was coming up the river. This was 
no uncommon occurrence, as many large 
river-boats, similar to those in our own 
waters, traverse the inland rivers of China, or 
are engaged in the coasting trade; but a 
second flag was soon displayed beneath the 
first—a yellow flag with a nondescript red 
monster depicted on it. 

“Ha!” said the gentleman, “ she’s a China- 
man. It'll be a Chinese gunboat, most likely 
—all the river-boats that are owned by China- 
men fly either the English or Yankee colors. 
I haven't seen a fighting John Chinaman up 
this way for a good while.” 

An hour later the Chinaman-steamer hove 
in sight, steaming up the river at a fair rate 
of speed. She was no very terrible looking 
craft. A paddle-wheel steamer of less than 
three hundred tons burthen; with a walking- 
beam working high in the air; two small 
masts; four or five very large, pointed flags, 
counterparts of the one on the watch-tower; 
six small guns, of French make, and one long 
twenty-four pounder for armament, and a 
crowd of Chinese sailors—this was the im- 
perial man-of-war. She brought up nearly 
abreast of where I was seated, and lowered a 
boat, which pulled in for a nennapegs 
little down the river. 

An officer, evidently “one oie au- 
thority,” jumped ashore, jabbered a little in 
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Chinese to the boatmen (who at once put off 
for the steamer again), and started at a rapid 
walk towards China Town, which lies higher 
up the river than either English or French 
Towns. I noticed that his brown face had 
nothing Celestial about it, and that his walk 
was that of a nervous, active man—wholly 
uulike the movemeuts of a Chinaman; but 
he was dressed in genuine Chinese costume, 
and wore a pig-tail that would have been the 
delight of a mandarin’s heart. As he drew 
nearer I turned away to look at the steamer 
again, and as I did su, I struck a match on a 
piece of sand-paper which I kept glued in the 
crown of my hat—a fashion I had had ever 
since I was a boy. 

The Chinese officer abruptly stopped in his 
rapid walk, stared straight at me for a mo- 
ment, and then grasped my hand, giving it a 
most un-Chinese shake and squeeze, as he 
exclaimed in such English. as never John 


‘Chinaman yet spoke: 


“ By the Lord Harry! you're either Dick 
Murray or the old bey himself. How in the 
name of all that’s comical did you come here ?” 

The man knew me, that was certain; for 
Dick Murray was a “ purser’s name” under 
which I had sailed in a Hobartown whaler, 
ten years before, when I had been compelled 
to ship under an assumed name, as I had 
taken French leave of another vessel a few 
days previously. I returned his cordial grasp 
by another as cordial, bat wholly failed to 
make out who he was; yet he seemed like an 
old friend, from the moment he accosted me 
by my old name. If the reader has ever been 
in that most lonely of all places, a large city 
where all are strangers, and has suddenly 
been spoken to in a familiar manner by some 
old acquaintance, some idea may be formed 
of my delight at this unexpected rencontre. 

“Don’t you know me, Dick?” said the 
stranger, with a laugh; “I knew it must be 
you as soon as I saw that bit of sand paper 
stuck in the top of your hat. Have you for- 
gotten Si Edmunds? He hasn't forgotten 
Dick Murray, anyhow.” 

I knew him then, well enough. Si Ed- 
munds was my mate in the Hobartown 
“spouter,” and a good fellow he was, too, 
His sea-chest happened to be rather empty 
when he joined, while mine was chock full of 
good sea-clothes; so we had gone chums— 
and never had a quarrel from the day we 
first met till we parted, some seven years be- 
fore the present meeting—Si to go to India 
and I to the Australian gold-fields. 
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“ Look here, Si” said I, after our first in- 
terchange of inquiries and congratulations 
was over, “what are you doing in this rig— 
what sort of a billet have you got, anyway?” 

“O, I’ve got a good billet—don’t you see 
that warlike-looking craft off there, flyiug the 
Chinesé colors? That’s the imperial gun- 
boat Fueng-li; and I’m her captain! But 
come along, if you’ve nothing to do. I’m 
going up to old Shanghai on business, and 
coming right back. But what are you doing, 
yourself?” 


As we wended our way to the old city, and - 


through its crowded alleys, I gave Edmunds a 
sketch of my movements since he and I 
parted, winding up by saying: 

“What in the world to do now I don't 
know.” 

“Tl tell you what to do,” said Edmunds; 
“when we get back to the English concession, 


we'll have your traps aboard the steamer at. 


once; there’s plenty of room for you there, 
and plenty of Chinamen to wait on you. I’m 
going down around Hainau and Formosa in 
a day or two—the pirates are pretty busy 
round those islands just now. So you'll have 
achance to see some fun—and perhaps to 
make a dollar. Anyway, you will get to 
Foo-Chau by going with me, and there are 
always plenty of Yankee ships there, if you 
want to ship.” 

That night I found myself on board a war- 
vessel, for the first time in my life. She was 
a light draft boat, which had been purchased 
two years before from an American specu- 
lator by the imperial government. She was 
pretty strongly built originally, and her bow 
had been strengthened since her purchase, 
by the addition of timber inside and planking 
without. Her crew were all Chinese; but 
her chief engineer was an Englishman, her 
gunner a Russian, and her captain, Edmunds, 
an American. I had a stateroom next the 
latter’s; and as I sat with him that night, 
smoking a cigar and talking of olden times, 
I asked him about his vessel and himself, 
since we parted. 

His ‘story was soon told. He had at first 
gone to India, where he left his ship. He had 
then joined a Macao (Portuguese) “archer” 
—a nendescript craft, half junk and half ship 
—in the Chinese coasting trade. His ad- 
ventures in that vessel need not be recounted 
here; it is enough to say that at last he had 
joined the steamer “Pueblo” as mate, had 
then become her captain—and when she was 
purchased’ by the Chinese and her name 


changed to Fueng-li, he had been retained in 
command. 

He had brought more than one lawless 
junk to grief, and was regarded as a bold and 
skillful commander, not only by the Chinese 
but by the merchants and traders along the 
coast; this much I learned at a later day, 
from other sources. He did not seem to 
think his vessel a match for an iron-clad, but 
said he should not fear to engage a junk of 
three times his force in men and guns; * for,” 
said he, “my Chinamen are well-drilled, and 
they fight well enough when they have white 
men to back ’em up; but they aren’t what I 
depend on mostly. It’s our steam I trust to— 
the steamer’s bow is what does the fighting 
for ‘us.° I shouldn’t like to put her nose 
against one of the American or British men- 
o’-war, but she'll knock a hole in most any- 
thing in the shape of a junk. Besides, the 
Chinamen go overboard like rats, when they 
see a steamer coming for’em end on. The 
only great danger is, if they shoud happen to 
hit our walking-beam with a round shot, and 
disable us; but they use stink-pots, and grape 
and canister, mostly, so there isn’t much fear 
of that. I consider this dug-out of more 
real service on this coast than the Ashuelot 
there is,” pointing his thumb in the direction 
where the American double-ender of that 
name lay. 

Three days later I looked back over tlie flat 
country between Shanghai and the sea, at 
that city—1 hope and trust for the last time. 
I never wish to see it again. Soon we were 
out on the China Sea—but not far. We ran 
slowly down along the coast, Edmunds and 
his three Chinese pilots threading their way 
inside sand banks, and through channels, 
among rocks and reefs, where only a most in- 
timate acquaintance with every hidden dan- 
ger could have secured our safety. The 
captain seemed to know perfectly well what 
he was about; frequently some apparently 
unarmed fishing-junk would be stopped and 
narrowly overhauled, while a heavily-armed 
trader, with perhaps a dozen or more big 
guns frowning from her sides and bow and 
stern, would be passed unnoticed. 

I remarked to Edmunds one day that a 
huge junk we had just passed, with twenty- 
two guns, big and little, in position on her 
decks, looked much more likely to be a pirate 
than the one we were making for—a junk not 
half hef size, with no armament, and whose 
crew were all engaged in fishing over her 
side, as she lay to under short sail. 
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“Looked more likely to be a pirate!” said 
he; “why, man, they are all pirates—only 
they don’t hang out a sign. We can’t take 
’em because they look like pirates—they all 
look that way to me—but we look for pirated 
cargo; that’s pretty much all we have to go 
by, for it’s hard work to catch ’em at it. 
That big fellow we’ve just passed does a little 
piracy once in a while, when he sees a good 
chance, I’ve no doubt; but he hasn’t been 
doing any of it very lately, or he would have 
tried to get out of our way or to conceal his 
force. But here we are at the fisherman— 
we'll have some fresh fish, at all events, for 
our dinner.” 

The steamer was stopped, and a boat, com- 
manded by one of the Chinese officers, and 
manned by a well-armed crew, pulled away 
for the fisherman, which was an eighth of a 
nile distant. We saw the boat go alongside, 
and the officer jump on board. Then there 
was a little confusion on her deck, and then 
the officer appeared on the junk’s high poop, 
waving his big hat to the steamer. The crew 
were always at their stations whenever we 
were nearing any vessel, so Edmunds instantly 
steamed ahead, close up to and alongside of 
the junk. A colloquy between the captain 
and his Chinese subordinate took place, as 
the two vessels were within easy speaking 
distance; at the end of which the officer dis- 
appeared again amongst her crew. 

“There’s something wrong aboard there,” 
said Edmunds, to me; “they didn’t want to 
let my officer search their hold. I shall take 
’em in as a prize, whether we find anything 
or not—to pay ’em for their impudence !” 

A few minutes passed and the officer again 
appeared, hailing Edmunds from the junk’s 
waist. A number of the Chinese were about 
our man, gesticulating violently, and all talk- 
ing at once. Our captain listened to the re- 
port of his inferior, and then turning to me, 
remarked : 

“We've got that fellow fast enough, Dick; 
he’s got silks, tea, and a lot of general cargo, 
in his hold.” 

“Well,” said I, “ how does that give you a 
‘claw’ on him? he may be a trader.” 

“Pooh!” was the answer; “traders don’t 
lay to, fishing, with their hold half full of 
valuable cargo. He wanted us to run past 
him without overhauling him. I don’t fancy 
he has captured a ship—he has probably 
stolen what he has got from some wreck. 
But into Swatow he goes, at any rate.” 

Most of her crew were transferred to the 
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Fueng-li, and a prize-crew sent on board 
under the officer who had first boarded her; 
a hawser was attached, and we started on, to 
tow the prize into Swatow, where we arrived 
all right—and wheré the junk was condemned, 
as well as her crew—the former sold and the 
latter executed. As Edmunds had supposed, 
the goods on board the junk were taken from 
a wreck—a Danish barque which had 
grounded on a sand-bank near the entrance 
to the Foo-Chau river—and consisted of part 
of her cargo and her ship’s stores. A French 
war steamer which went down the river from 
Foo-Chau to the barque’s assistance as soon 
as news of the disaster was received, found 
only a dismantled, empty hulk. Her hold 
was cleared; and her still bloody decks told 
the fate of her crew. Not aman of them was 
left alive. Some of the barque’s cargo was 
identified in that junk; and her entire crew, 
some sixty in number, were beheaded by the 
authorities. Some of them maintained that 
they had never seen the Dane, having joined 
the junk at a later date, and perhaps their 
statements were true; but the China author- 
ities were determined to put somebody or 
other to death, and they answered the pur- 
pose as well as any others would have done. 

Several weeks were spent in Swatow before 
the affair was settled. In the meantime I 
enjoyed myself very well; whenever I chose 
to take a ramble, one of the steamer’s officers, 
who spoke a little English, was always sent, 
with two or three men, to accompany and 
guide me about the city and surrounding 
country. My nights were always spent on 
board the steamer. At last we were again 
ready for sea; and two days following the ex- 
ecution of the pirates (so rapid is Chinese 
“justice” in its operation) we steamed out 
of the river, and off for a cruise around 
Hainan. 

Here six weeks were spent, boarding junks, 
running along the shore and peeping into 
inlets, without catching any more prizes. 
Many of the junks would have been a heavy 
overmatch for the Fueng-li had it not been 
for the latter’s steam—some of them mount- 
ing a8 many as twenty guns of various sizes, 
from thirty-two pounders down to a kind of 
swivel, called a gingall, which worked ona 
pivet on the junk’s rail, and threw a one- 
pound ball; but Edmunds found nothing to 
induce him to seize any of them. Some of 
them were engaged in the coolie slave-trade 
(for it was nothing else), furnishing cargoes 
of wretched beings to the splendid clippers— 
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mostly American ships—which were employ- 
ed in transporting the unfortunate creatures 
to the Chincha Islands and to Cuba, where 
their condition was very much worse than 
ever was that of the negroes in our once slave- 
holding territory. We saw a number of these 
with full loads of human merchandize, their 
own countrymen, which they had procured 
partly by deception and partly by force, 
bound to the Portuguese station at Macao 
which is the great coolie market of China. 

Our stock of coal was husbanded with the 
utmost care. When the wind was sufficient- 
ly favorable to render our limited amount of 
canvas available, the fires were banked up, 
and we jogged along leisurely under sail 
alone; but it was very slow work, our paddle 
wheels held too much water for swift sailing. 
At night, also, we generally anchored; but 
with all this saving of our fuel, the large 
amount with which we had sailed from Swa- 
tow was now getting very small. Edmunds 
was dissatisfied with his ill luck, fur he said 
he had never been compelled to return from 
a@ cruise empty-handed before; and he did 
not like the idea of making a blank expe- 
dition at all. 

One afternoon, two or three hours before 
sunset, a sail was made out in the offing— 
evidently not a junk, but a good-sized vessel, 
square-rigged, and bound for some port on 
tlie China coast. We paid little attention to 
her, as she was no game for the Fueng-li; 
but Edmunds observed to me, as we touk a 
parting look at her, after coming to an 
anchorage at sundown, “ that fellow had bet- 
ter give this island a wide berth, if he knows 
when he’s well off. Those sand-banks are no 
playthings to get amongst without a pilot.” 
That evening he told us (the gunner, engineer 
and myeelf) that he should make a start in 
two or three days for Swatow or Shanghai; 
but that he would have one more look up a 
certain inlet before he started. 

Next morning the anchor was lifted, and 
we paddled moderately along to double a cape 
some ten miles from our last anchoring-place. 
Plenty of junks were in sight, as usual, but 
there was nothing to excite our curiosity or 
our hopes of a prize. Our breakfast had been 
served on deck, as was often done in very 
pleasant weather, the captain, gunner, en- 
gineer, two of the Chinese officers and my- 
self constituting the mess, and we were 
smoking after our meal, and lazily chatting, 
when one of the under-officers approached 
Edmunds and said something in Chinese. 
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What he said was beyond my comprehension ; 
but it scattered our party at once. Edmunds 
was on the bridge, and tbe engineer and 
gunner at their stations, issuing orders in an 
unknown (to me) tongue, in a moment; and 
the cloud of black smoke from our funnel, 
and the constantly-increasing speed with 
which our paddle-wheels beat the water, 
evidenced that more steam was being raised 
than we had carried for many days past. I 
went up to where Edmunds was standing, on 
the bridge, scanning the projecting point with 
the aid of a glass. 

“What’s in the wind, Si?” I asked. 

“Don’t know,” was the answer. “The 
Chinamen say they heard several guns fired 
while we were at breakfast; but I didn’t hear 
anything, did you? By the Lord Harry! I 
heard it then, though.” 

Sure enough, while he was speaking the 
report of a cannon sounded plainly on our 
ears; then a second and a third. 

“Give her the steam, Charlie,” called Ed- 
munds, to the engineer, down the speaking- 
tube; “give her all you can. The guns are 
going yet; we'll have a finger in the pie, if 
we're lucky;” and turning to me, he con- 
tinued, “that’s the ship we saw last night, 
I'll bet. He’s got among the sand-banks off 
that side the island, and -the pig-tailed thieves 
are at him; if he keeps his deck clear till we 
get there he'll be all right; if he gives in or is 
overpowered, there’ll be some widows where 
he belongs. But we'll have a junk or two to 
take in, either way.” 

I could hardly contemplate the prospect of 
a fight with regular pirates so coolly as Ed- 
munds did; but he was used to it, and I was 
not. One thing I observed particularly, 
which was that the Chinese crew seemed as 
active and skillful, and were as silent as any 
well-trained crew of Americans or English- 


‘men would have been; but that they de- 


pended greatly on their officers was certain. 
Edmunds occasionally took a whiff from a 
cigar, and the Russian gunner puffed quietly 
at a short black pipe. Not to be behind the 
rest, in case I might have to fight, I ran to 
my room and procured my revolver, and pipe; 
thus armed, I again sought the bridge. 

We passed the cape, and altered our course 
down the coast on its other side; but could 
see no sign of any conflict, or any vessel 
grounded. Junks there were, in plenty; but 
they all seemed to be making the best of 
their way for their various destinations; none 
of them were very near us. The guns had 
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ceased; and Edmunds laid down his glass 
and picked up his cigar, saying: 

“I don’t understand this, anyway; that 
ship must be ashore in some of these cursed 
bays, I suppose. But it’s all up with him by 
this time—he hasn’t made any noise since 
we heard his guns ’tother side of the point.” 

“Do you make out anything?” asked the 
engineer, poking his head out of the engine- 
room. 

“No,” said Edmunds, “nor hear anything 
either—heard guns plain enough just after 
we started, but they are still now—don’t hear 
a thing.” 

“{ do, though,” broke in the gunner, who 
spoke very good English; “and uvt far off, 
either.” 

We were nearing another point, behind 
which we had several times laid at anchor, as 
there was an inlet there which extended far 
up into the island; how far we did not know. 
It was not more than a quarter of a mile 
wide, and the further shore was a sandy shelf; 
a bank of sand, a short distance from that 
shore and parallel with it, had been our 
anchorage ground, our light draft enabling 
us to take advantage of very shoal water. 
From around the point came the sounds 
which had caused the gunner’s exclamation ; 
a sudden outburst of shouts and yells, min- 
gled with musketry. The engineer instantly 
disappeared, and the gunner passed rapidly 
around to each gun, giving directions, the 
Chinese gunner’s mate being in the magazine. 
We shot out clear of the point, and the cause 
of the firing was plain. At right angles with 
the opposite shore, with the sails clewed up, 
careened heavily to seaward, and hard on the 
sand-bank, was a large barque, with her stern 
towards us. She had evidently sailed right 
on to the bank in the darkness of the preced- 
ing night. A mile more of sea room would 
have: taken her clear, as she would have 
passed between the island and the outlying 
sand-banks. On the starboard side was a 
large junk, nearly as long as herself, along- 
side; on her port side was another one, with 
her bow close up to the barque’s waist, and 
her stern swung to seaward by the ebbing 
tide. It was between the latter junk and the 
barque’s crew that the fight was going on. 
The barque was well manned; and her crew 
had barricaded the forward end and port side 
of her poop with casks and spars, and were 
defending themselves desperately. She was 
so much heeled to port as to render it diffi- 
cult for the Chinese to get on board on the 
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star oard side, except in the waist; nor could 
they use their infernal machines, the suffo- 
cating stink-pots. Several of the seamen 
were defending the starboard side, and all the 
rest were battling against tremendous odds 
to beat back the pirates from the barricade, 
or exchanging musket shots with their 
assailants in the seaward junk. 

As we came in full view of this scene, the 
latter’s broadside was towards us; and Ed- 
munds, instantly deciding on his “order of 
battle,” called out at once: 

“ Give her all the steam you can, Charlie; 
secure your guns there, quick—I'm going 
through that’ fellow; take that wheel, Dick, 
and show some of your old steering.” 

I took the wheel, and laid the steamer’s 
bow fair for the junk, amidships. Her men . 
were too busy to observe us at first, and we 
had got half over the intervening distance, 
and the pirates had got the barricade and 
were beating back their antagonists to the 
taffrail, when we were seen. A tremendous 
outcry ensued—the tables were turned at 
once. Without waiting for their companions 
to get on board, the men in the seaward 
junk cast off the fastenings, and commenced 
to run up her huge mat-sails, while some of 
her men mustered at the guns. They were 
all too late, either to escape or to harm us; 
our stem struck her—there was a loud crash, 
a shock on our decks (but nothing to what I 
had expected), and we backed off clear of a 
sinking wreck, with a hole in her side big 
enough to admit an ox team. We were 
unhurt. 

Edmunds had told me that the Chinese 
“went overboard like rats when they saw a 
steamer coming for ’em end on,” and soit 
proved in this case. Very few of the junk’s 
crew remained on her deck when we struck 
her; and as we moved around to get at the 
other junk, our Russian gunner was coolly 
directing our Chinese musketeers to pick off 
with their small arms the wretches who were 
struggling for their lives inthe water. There 
is no mercy in this kind of warfare. Victory 
or death is the word. 

The other junk was making great exertions 
to get clear of the barque, but without avail. 
The tide on her broadside jammed her hard 
against the vessel, and the latter’s crew, en- 
couraged by the unexpected assistance they 
had received, were acting on the offensive, 
and keeping up a deadly fire on the pirates— 
all of whom had crowded on board the junk. 
Perceiving the trap in which she was caught, 
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and that she could bring none of her guns to 
bear on us, Edmunds ordered the gunner to 
try his hand at her with our battery. Steam- 
ing slowly past the barque’s stern, gun after 
gun was discharged within fifty feet of the 
target; and shrieks and cries from the junk 
and cheers from the barque told the effect. 
Again and again this was repeated, until the 
wretched Chinamen, unable to return a shot, 
knocked over like nine-pins by the close fire 
from the barque, and with no possibility of 
escape, either jumped overboard or ran below 
in the junk. 

Laying the steamer alongside, Edmunds 
and the gunner led our boarders to the 
attack, meeting the crew of the barque, 
headed by a gigantic negro, on the junk’s 
deck, but no enemy was there, excepting the 
dead and the dying; most of the latter were 
at once despatched by the vengeful seamen— 
and I must own that Edmunds tried but 
little to save them. 

“It’s no use,” he said, to me; “they'd only 
have their heads chopped off when we get 
in, and we’ve got enough left for that, as it 
is.” 

The barque was a Prussian, called the 
Vineta, belonging to Stralsund. The first 
guns we had heard had been fired by her, as 
signals to the junks for help. When we had 


heard the second firing, the junk we had cap- 
tured was attacking the barque—but the tide 
had swept her down alongside, and they had 
managed to beat the pirates back in their 
first attack, and to make the bariicade which 
had served them so well. The junk we had 
run down had but just arrived and com- 
menced the attack when we appeared and 
smashed her. Eleven of the barque’s crew, 
including her captain, were killed, out of 
twenty-five men. We got her off next tide, 
and she reached Shanghai without further 
adventure. 

Ou.r prisoners, notwithstanding the num- 
bers kiiled and drowned, were more numerous 
than our own crew. They were all executed 
at Canton, without exception. The junk we 
captured mounted fourteen guns, four of 
them of heavier calibre than our heaviest 
one; and from the prisoners we learned that 
the other, which sunk before we could secure 
her (or even try to), carried eight guns, and 
that both were engaged in the slave-trade. 
The prize was taken into Swatow. 

This was the last of my cruising in a 
Chinese gunboat. I got a passage in a coast- 
ing steamer to Hong Kong, from whence I 
took passage to New Zealand. Of Edmunds 
I have never heard since I bade him good-by 
in Swatow. 
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THE level bars of sunset, streaming across 
the restless sea, were lighting up the west 
with a blaze of crimson fire and changing all 
the little pools along the beach into so many 
mirrors of Shining gold. The rolling live of 
surf, transformed by the mellow evening light 
into a foam-capped wall of beryl green, lapped 
the sands in an endless, snowy fringe, thun- 
dering upon the shore with a heavy, ponder- 
ous roar and awakening the echoes of the 
weedy rocks and caverns which bordered the 
glistening beach, and formed a dark and fitting 
frame to the brighter picture seaward. Here 
and there, under the shadows of the scattered 
boulders along the sand, little miniature lakes 
left by the receding tide held lazy sprays of 
seaweed idly floating in their clear depths, 
and numberless fantastic shapes of animal 
life, seldom found so far from deep water, but 


blown on shore sorely against their puny will 
by the storm which lad so recently swept 
along the coust. 

Three days had passed since the Eurydice 
had been lost, but not yet had the wreck en- 
tirely broken up. All that was left of her in- 
tact could be seen nearly a mile to seaward, 
half of a great black hulk with neither masts 
nor spars and almost without shape. Her 
bow, tilted up upon the reef where she first 
had struck and broken in two, still remained 
a sort of mournful beacon, marking the spot 
where ler gallant crew had perished, and 
the waves yet continued their fierce assaults 
upon her, and to dash their foam over her 
broken timbers with hardly unabated fury. 
With every tide portions of the ill-fated ves- 
sel still came on shore and covered the beach 
with splintered planks and broken spars, bales 
and barrels, boxes, chests and all the various 
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items of her cargo, some of them spoiled, 
some of them worth the saving, but all of 
them broken, bruised and shattered, as 
though they had been mercilessly ground in 
pieces upon the cruel rocks which had been 
the destruction of the ship itself. Some- 
times a mast, with slings of ropes and sailors’ 
handkerchiefs knotted round it, was thrown 
upon the wet sand, telling anew the dreadful 
tale of that fearful shipwreck, and occasion- 
ally, too, a still more shocking thing was 
seen, tossed ruthlessly upon the hard, white 
beach to remind the living that the deceitful 
sea was no respecter even of the dead. 

As nearly as could be ascertained, all on 
board had perished. The hardy wreckers 
along the shore, used as they were to the 
work, had been more than busy, but now 
their labor was nearly done and their searches 
among the rocks fur at least one portion of 
the vessel’s freight were discontinued. How 
thoroughly their task had been accomplished 
the mournful rows of rude pine coffins in the 
hollow behind yonder sheltering sandhill had 
given evidence, but these things now were 
gone and the wind had obliterated even the 
wheel-tracks of the wagons which had carried 
them away. In their place remained only 
the shifting sand and the scattered blades of 
beach grass waving mournfully in the even- 
ing breeze. The wreck-strewn shore below 
told half the story, but only the sea and the 
wreckers knew the rest. 

Perched upon the top of a huge boulder 
which lay half buried in the wet sand, and 
gazing dreamily off over the sunset-tinted 
sea, sat Mr. Thomas Brittridge, listening to 
the thunder of the surf at his feet, and anon 
dropping his eyes upon the beach below, as a 
white surge, larger than its predecessors, dis- 
turbed the fringe of rockweed about his seat 
and caused him to shrink from the spray 
which flew around him. He had watched 
yonder little rosy sail, shining so brightly 
against the distant sky, for upwards of an 
hour, had watched it while it passed across 
nearly a quarter of his are of vision, each 
moment growing less, and yet glistening more 
and more brilliantly as it dwindled away and 
the yellow evening light flashed to it a part- 
ing kiss across the waste of waters. The 
events of the past few days had induced a 
contemplative mood in Tom. The circum- 
stance of the wreck, with its sad accompani- 
ment of death, his brief sojourn among the 
rough people of the coast at a time when 
their lives of hardship and privation had 
34 
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been most impressively demonstrated to him, 
the awful grandeur and might of the sea, of 
which he had had so fearful an illustration, 
contrasted with its serene and glorious beau- 
ty as it appeared in this golden sunset hour, 
had created in Brittridge’s breast a deeper 
feeling than often knew a place there. It 
was something unusual to hear him quote 
poetry, but as he sat in the crimson glow, 
snapping the yellow pods of rockweed be- 
tween his fingers and watching the lessening 
sail in the offing, the words of an old song 
that he had somewhere heard arose uncon- 
sciously to his lips and he repeated them: 


“ Backward and forward, over the sands, 
And over the rocks to fall and flow; 

And this wave has touched a dead man’s hands, 
And that one has seen a face we know. 


“They have sped the good ship on her way, 
Or buried her deep from love and light; 

But here, as they sink at our feet to-day, 
Ah, who shall distinguish their voices aright? 


“For their separate burdens of hope and fear 
Are blended now in one solemn tone; 

And only this song of the waves I hear, 
Forever and ever His will be done!” 


“Brit! Brit! What are you doing up 
there? Have you turned Parsee ?” 

“No,” replied Brit, looking down from his 
perch at the speaker, who was advancing to- 
ward him across the beach. “No, but I am 
worshipping the sun.” 

“Old Sol looks well to-night, don’t he?” 
returned the other, leaning his elbow against 
the rock. “Quite a different scene here now 
from that three nights ago.” 

“Yes. Where’s the professor?” 

“Gone back to the house. He’s been giv- 
ing us a lecture on optics, illustrated by beach 
mirage. Those fellows hauling up tow-cloth 
yonder looked like giants, fifty feet off We've 
all got to go home to-morrow.” 

“I know it. We only came down here to 
stay three days, and this affair of the wreck 
has kept us a week.” 

“Tam not sorry. It’s a good deal jollier 
here than itis up in Springville Academy, 
digging out Greek roots, and the shipwreck 
has been something for us to remember all 
our lives. None of the class want to go, but 
the professor says we must.” 

“ Well,” said Brit,“ I’m ready, forone. It’s 
rather a melancholy place to me now, after 
the experience of the last few days. I’ve 
seen quite enough of drowned sailors and 
coffins. I’m glad we are going.” 


“T aint, then,” said the other. “Do you 
see that long point of rocks running out into 
the sea, away down the coast yonder? I’ve 
had a curiosity ever since I have been here, 
to see the other side of that point. What do 
you say to going down there ?” 

“We haven’t time before dark.” 

“Plenty, if we walk fast. The tide is run- 
ning out and there can’t be any danger. The 
sea has been beating over it ever so high 
ever since the storm, that none of the wreck- 
ers have been able to get around there. Tom 
White said they were going to try it to-mor- 
row. If we get ahead of them, whatever we 
find will belong. to us, wont it?” 

“Yes,” said Brit, “but if we should find 
something which we had rather not, Dick !” 

“Never fear,” replied Dick, laughing. “If 
we do, we wont claim it, that’s all. Come 
along.” 

“T will,” said Brit, swinging himself down 
frm his seat. “Who knows but that to-night 
will render our names immortal in the annals 
of Springville Academy ?” 

“Who knows? Those rocks look to me 
like the gates to the ‘happy valley. Perhaps 
they conceal a gold mine.” 

Brit laughed, and the two youths started 
oT together at a quick pace across the sands. 
It was a pleasant walk, in that ruddy sunset, 
and the fringe of foam which capped the 
green crystal wall of surf. was turned to ru- 
bies by the red light as they passed along the 
beach. Their shadows fell upon the wet 
shore before them in a long and grotesque 
slant, and reached half way to the rocky 
point almost before they started. So charm- 
ing was the scene to Brit. and so frequently 
did he pause to look back at the crimson ball 
of fire just dipping into the sea, that more 
than once Dick was compelled to halt and 
wait for him. 

» “Come, come, Brit,” said the latter, impa- 
tiently, “it’s very beautiful, I know, but we 
~have no time to lose. It will be after dark 


before we get back, and the professor will be 


raving.” 

“Let him rave,” said Brit. “There’s a 
moon.” 

“I know,” said Dick, “ but let’s be sure of 
our way while the light lasts. Halloo! What's 
this?” 


He pointed to a dark brown tress, which 
lay drifting out upon the sand from behind a 
monstrous boulder above the tide-mark. It 
looked like a mass of sun-dried ribbons of 


zostera, but so little of it was visible that it 
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wouki scarcely have attracted notice except 
at such a time, when the bright sheen of the 
beach in the sunset formed a contrast with 
its rieh brown color. 

“Come away!” cried Brit, seizing his com- 
panion quickly by the arm. “Don’t you 
know what it is?” 

“Tt louks like seaweed,” answered Dick, un- 
clasping Brit’s hand. “It’s nothing else but 
that.” 

Brit looked again and shook his head. “It’s 
not seaweed,” he said ; “ but what a fool I am 
to feel so nervous. Let’s go and.see. It 
would be singular if any of those poor fel- 
lows had been overlooked.” 

They passed around together to the other 
side of the rock, when Brit, who was in ad- 
vance, started back with a sudden‘cry. 

“My God!” he said, “ it is a woman.” 

“Come back,” exclaimed Dick. “You 
were right. She is dead and we cannot help 
her. Let the wreckers attend to it.” 

“No, no,” said Brit, bending oyer the pros- 
trate form, “come here. Did you ever see a 
more beautiful face than that ?” 

It was indeed very beautiful; a fair oval, 
with ripe full lips and a delicately chiselled 
mouth and chin which bespoke a gentleness 
of blood of no ordinary quality. The eyes were 
closed, and the lashes, long and dark, swept 
the marble cheeks with a shadowy fringe, 
which in life could hardly have bordered orbs 
that were wanting in depth or melting ten- 
derness. The hands and feet were very 
small, the left of the former members bear- 
ing upon its third finger a plain bright hoop 
of gold, and the upper portion of the dress 
was torn open, leaving the bosom partially 
exposed. 

“But here is something else,” said Dick. 
“See! Down there between her and the 
rock. Her dress has been thrown over it. It 
moves, I verily believe!” 

“ There is something here,” returned Brit- 
tridge, pulling aside the woman’s drapery 
that concealed the object. “It’s a child, as I 
live.” 

“Dead?” asked Dick, eagerly, bending 
around the corner of the rock to get a nearer 
view. 

“No, not dead, but asleep. Such a little 
thing, too! Not more than three years old, 
I should judge.” . 

He lifted it up tenderly in his arms and 
tried to bring it out into the sunlight, but the 
little one awoke and clung to the cold form 
of her mother in mute terror. 
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- “She must be starved,” said Brit, compas- 
sionately. “I don’t think the mother has 
been long dead. The body is hardly fixed as 
yet. Poor things! Why had we not known 
of this sooner?” 

“They must have lain here three whole 
nights,” said Dick. 

“Yes, the mother’s limbs are broken. 
What shall we do?” 

“1 cannot tell. I thought, if we got 
around the point, we might find something 
there. I hardly looked for anything here, 
especially such a thing as this.” 

“You proposed to claim whatever we dis- 
covered,” said Brit, dryly. “Will you have 
the child ?” 

“Thank you. I’m hardly in a position to 
assume the responsibility.” 

“TI can tell you who is,” remarked Brit, 
again stooping to unclasp the little fingers 
from their grasp upon the mother’s dress. 

“Who?” 

“Springville Academy.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“This is nobody's child,” said Brit, raising 
her in his arms once more. “If we find no 
clue to her parentage, suppose we adopt her. 
The whole class shall be made her father 
and shall contribute to her support.” 

“Bravo!” cried Dick. “Capital, provided 
the faculty agree.” 

“Of course, and the matron, who will have 
to take care of her.” 

“Tl risk Mrs. Trotter,” returned Dick. 
“She’s been wanting a chick of her own too 
long not to be thankful for the godsend. 
What’s that around the child’s neck ?” 

Brit set the little girl on her feet on the 
sand and examined the trinket. It was part 
of a golden heart, fastened upon a slender 
double chain which passed twice around the 
child’s throat, but it had been broken com- 
pletely in two through the middle and only 
half of the bauble remained. There was no 
inscription and no date. 

“Not even a name for her there,” said Brit. 
“We must take her away from here though, 
before it gets dark. Come, my little one. 
Throw a kiss to your poor mother. If she is 
looking down upon us from heaven, perhaps 
she will think kindly of us for our good inten- 
tions. And if we cannot know what name 
she gave you, your name now shall be Amber.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, reverently covering the 
mother’s breast, while Brit picked up the 
child again tenderly. “She came from the 
sea and her name shall be Amber,” . 
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They returned slowly along the beach in 
the twilight, which had now closed in, wrap- 
ping the sterile waste of sand in a mantle of 
utter desolation. Brit bore the child in his 
arins, while Dick kept step with him along 
the line of roaring surf, both talking earnest- 
ly together, and the former carrying his bur- 
den so gently that before they had reached 
the simple cabin in which the professor and 
his excursionists had taken up their tempora- 
ry quarters, the little girl was fast asleep. 

The news of their discovery created no 
little excitement. There was no doubt that 
the child was the only survivor from the ill- 
fated Eurydice, and the wreckers were at a 
loss to understand how these two unhappy 
creatures could have been for so long a time 
overlooked. A party was immediately sent 
back to bring in the body of the mother, and 
a meeting of the academy class was held in 
the moonlight upon the beach that night to 
decide upon the adoption of the child. A 
careful examination of the clothing of both 
mother and daughter failed to afford the 
slightest clue to the identity of either. Clear- 
ly, she was nobody’s child. Upon this becom- 
ing evident, the professor mounted a huge 
boulder upon the beach, and raising his voice 
high above the crash of the surf, shouted: 

“Gentlemen, the facts are before you. 
Shall we adopt this little waif as the especial 
charge of Springville Academy, until some 
one proves a better claim ?” 

“Ay!” was the answer, given unanimously. 

“Shall we all contribute equitably to her 
support and proper education ?” 

“Ay!” again, without a dissenting voice. 

“And shall we aceept Mr. Brittridge’s prop- 
osition, and decree -that her name shall be 
Amber?” 

“Ay! ay!” once more, as one man. 

“You are brave boys,” said the professor, 
getting down from his pedestal, “and I’m 
proud of you.” 

And thus was this tiny bit of humanity, 
which had been so near to drifting out upon 
the great ocean of eternity, thrown back 
again upon the hard sands of life, with its 
future all unwritten and its past perhaps for- 
ever lost in the secret bosom of the sea. 


Ir the readers of this little tale will kindly 
consider that the space of fifteen years has 
now elapsed since the wreck of the Eurydice 


and the discovery of Amber upon the beach, 
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they will save the author a vast amount of 
time and trouble, for the changes which have 
passed over Springville Academy within those 
fifteen years are great and very many. The 
professor is still there, much older now, and 
with hair fast turning from iron gray to 
snowy white. He still retains his professor’s 
chair and continues at his old work, explain- 
ing the mysteries of the first and second 
aorist to other heads than those which ac- 
companied him on that famous geological 
excursion when they obtained so rare a spec- 
imen. The old class is broken up, and its 
individual members long since scattered to 
the four quarters of the globe. Dick is IN 
Japan, but Brit is still at the academy, no 
longer as a pupil, but in the dignified seat of 
professor of physical science. Mrs. Trotter, 
too, yet retains her old position as matron, 
and lastly, though by no means least, Amber 
is still the ward and charge of the institution, 
and around her neck still hangs, though by a 
single chain now, the broken golden heart. 
The changes which have passed over her 
head are surely the greatest of all. In the 


fair young girl with dark and lustrous hair 
framing the face which had been her moth- 
er’s, with the same long, sweeping fringe of 


lashes, the same ripe, sensuous lips, the same 
tiny feet and delicate, blue-veined bands, one 
who had not watched her youth from child- 
hood into splendid womanhood, as Brit had 
done, would have hardly recognized the little 
babe whom the sea had cast upon the sands 
fifteen long years before. But such was Am- 
ber now, brightening with her cheerful pres- 
ence the smoky dinginess of Mrs. Trotter’s 
rooms at the foot of the main staircase, ring- 
ing her clear voice through the vaulted halls 
of the building, sometimes with merry laugh- 
ter, sometimes with snatches of silvery song, 
passing rapidly from her first position of the 
academy’s pet, to the more awful and respon- 
sible one of the academicians’ idol, plunging 
whole platoons of the pupils heels over head 
in love with her every year, and bearing with 
unconscious grace her enviable reputation of 
being the most beautiful woman in Springville. 

Amber was no longer dependent upon her 
adopted fathers, for, thanks to Brit and the 
professor, she had been given the most com- 
plete education which the academy could 
afford, and had been herself appointed to 
the position of assistant principal in the fe- 
male department of the institition. It is 
hardly worth the while to say that she had 
uo end of lovers, for a girl so beautiful as 
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Amber, surrounded on every side by scores of 
susceptible youths, must have been less than 
human, certainly not a woman, had she been 
able to resist the temptation to exert her 
power upon some of them. There were few 
evenings when Mrs. Trotter's cosy but smoky 
little parlor did not have some visitor to Am- 
ber seated in its wide-armed easy-chair, al- 
though it argued little that the most frequent 
of all these visitors was Brit. Was he not 
her father? and had he not the right, if he 
chose, to come down stairs and spend the 
evening with her every night in the week? 
And Brit, though indeed a bachelor, was 
thirty-five years old, while Amber was scarce- 
ly yet eighteen. Surely there was little 
reason among her admirers for jealousy of 
Brit. 

Yet there was one among Amber's most 
devoted train who, if not jealous of Brit, 
formed at least an object of some envy to Brit 
himself. This was William Earle, one of the 
beauty’s most recent acquisitions, a tall, 
gracefully-built and not unhandsome fellow, 
member of the senior class, a youth with 
reasonably good expectations in life and with 
an habitual air of aristocratic nonchalance 
which is ever captivating to the female heart. 
A brilliant scholar, possessed of an unusually 
pleasing address and a fair degree of talent, 
nature had qualified him for a most desperate 
“Jady killer,” in the better sense of the term, 
and Amber could scarcely have been blamed 
had she fallen in love with him outright. 
Whether she had done this or not was a 
secret known only to herself, but she had 
seen fit to carry on a high-handed flirtation 
with him, to the dismay of all her other 
lovers and to the disturbance even of sober, 
steady-going Brit. 

“You ought not to encourage the fellows,” 
he said to her one day, “unless your inten- 
tions are serious, Amber.” 

“You dear old Brit,” she said, placing a 
little hand on each of his rough cheeks. 
“Aren’t my intentions perfectly serious ?” 

“ You can never intend t@ marry him,” he 
said, holding her off from him and looking 
earnestly down into the dark eyes. 

“Dear me!” she said, laughing. “Don’t be 
in such a hurry to know that. He’s never 
asked me yet.” 

“And if he does ask you?” ; 

“Ah, that’s another thing. I don’t know. 
I haven’t thought anything at all about it. 
You’re getting jealous of him, I verily be- 
lievé; and you an old bachelor, too.” 
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It was too bad for her to be constantly re- 
minding him of the difference between their 
ages. Brit bit his lip and looked at her 
reproachfully. 

“ You are good to take such interest in me, 
dear Brit,” she said, twining her arm around 
his waist. “I shall never, never forget what 
you have been tome. When the other half 
of this little golden heart is found—” 

“You still think that it was broken by de- 
sign ?” interrupted Brit. 

“ Indeed I do, and I feel that the rest of it 
will some day be placed in my possession. 
By whom, Heaven only knows. I wish the 
mystery was solved, Brit. I would give half 
the years of my life to know who and what I 
am.” 

The young man looked down tenderly upon 
her and caressed her dark hair with his hand 
as he answered her. 

“Though you should prove to be a princess, 
Amber, we should love you none the more, 
and if you were a beggar’s child, our love 
would not be less. Be contented as you are.” 

“And I am contented,” she said, “and very 
happy. But I cannot help wondering at 
times—nor could you, if you were in my 
place—who my father may have been, and 
what was the name and station of that moth- 
er whose love I never knew and whom you 
say I am so like. I wonder if she ever had 
as many lovers as I!” 

Brit heaved an enormous sigh from the 
bottom of his heart, and looked at her in 
despair. 

“You are incorrigible,” he said. “And I 
tell you, Amber, that as long as you persist 
in taking such frivolous views of life, and in 
schooling yourself in nothing better than the 
accomplishments of coquetry, your existence 
will be of no more value, either to yourself 
or others, than of any little pretty butterfly 
who thinks that clover blossoms last all the 
year round. A girl with your strength of 


mind ought to think of something else besides | 


counting her beaux.” 

The dark eyeg opened to a wonderful 
extent. 

“Come here!” she said, pertly, leading him 
to the sofa and sitting down beside him. “I 
see you need talking to quite as much as I 
do, so don’t begin to preach. Now haven’t I 
done as well as most of the other young girls 
that you know ?” 

“T don’t know many others,” said Brit. 

“ That’s an evasion, sir. Answer my ques- 
tion.” 


“ Well, yes.” 

“Learned as much ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Thought as much ?” 

“Yes, perhaps so.” 

“Accomplished as much ?” 

“ More,” said Brit. 

“Then why wont you let me amuse myself 
in my leisure hours by flirting just a little 
with these silly young fellows aroundme? It 
doesn’t hurt them, and I’m sure it does me a 
great deal of good.” 

Brit was glad that she used that expres- 
sion, “ silly young fellows.” It rather pleased 
him. 

“T will tell you a secret,” she continued, 
“ or at least half of one, if you will promise 
not to scold.” 

“You would coax a saint out of paradise,” 
said Brit, laughing. “ Well, I promise.” 

“Then,” she said, “ this is it. There is one 
among all the others of these men whom I 
love very, very dearly. I would give up my 
life for him, Brit, if the necessity ever came. 
I have loved him long and truly, and I know 
that through all my life to come, my heart 
will never find a place within itself for any 
other love but this. Now is not that a secret 
worth the knowing?” 

“You astonish me,” said Brit. “Why 
have you not told this before? Who is it?” 

“Tut, tut,’ she said, putting her hand 
upon his mouth. “I said I would tell you 
half the story. Who it is,is the other half. 
That you must not know.” 

“ But—” 

“Not a question. I have told you this to 
quiet your fears for these other foolish men 
who pretend to be going distracted about me. 
You must never breathe it to a soul.” 

“One question, Amber,” he said. “Has 
anything passed between this man and you, 
as yet?” 

“Ah, Brit! Isee you have all of an old 
bachelor’s curiosity. Well then, I think he 
loves me, but he has never asked me to be 
his wife. Now not another word. I must go 
and help Mrs. Trotter get ready for tea.” 

She placed her hand for a moment on his 
shoulder and then tripped lightly away, while 
poor Brit groaned in spirit. 

“ Neither has Will Earle asked her to be 
his wife,” he said to himself. “And Will 
Earle and the man she loves are one and the 
same. I wish it were not so. I do, indeed.” 

He went to his room to think about it, 
and the more he thought about it the harder 
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was it for him to be reconciled to the idea of 
Amber being in love. Yet he would not 
have her remain single all her life. No, not 
that, but then it would be so hard to lose her. 
She had for fifteen years formed the chief 
and almost only joy of Brit’s solitary life. 
From childhood to womanhood she had been 
binding herself to him by a silver cord. He 
could not let her go now, and least of all to 
the keeping of Will Earle. 

Ile tried to reason with himself that this 
was selfishness. Dearly as he loved her, and 
well as he could have wished to keep her 
with him always, if not as his ward, then 
perhaps—yes, perhaps as his wife, yet he had 
no claim upon Amber's affection other than 
the paternal one which she had already ac- 
knowledged. He was a father to her, and he 
knew that more he could not be. 

“If I were not so old,” he thought, “then, 
perhaps—perhaps I might please myself with 
such dreams; but there are seventeen years 
between us, and I am a fool for thinking of 
these things.” 

His conversation with Amber had made 
him feel so wretched that he hardly dared 
trust himself that night in Mrs. Trotter's 
* jittle tea-room, where, with one or two of 
the other professors and tutors, he usually 
took his supper. Therefore he sent word that 
he was unwell and should not come down 
stairs. He did not even care about lighting 
his lamp that evening, although there was a 
formidable pile of badly rendered Greek 
translations upon his table to be examined for 
the next day’s recitations. So pulling his 
chair up to the open window he sat for a while 
in the twilight, looking out at the darkening 
sky, and watching the lights as they one by 
one appeared in the village below the academy 
grounds. It was very nearly dark when a 
light tap upon his door announced a visitor, 
and he answered the summons indifferently 
by telling the applicant to come in. The 
door softly opened and a light figure glided 
gently to him. It was Amber. 

“T have brought you up some tea, you 
naughty boy,” she said. “Why didn’t you 
tell me that you were sick ?” 

“It is nothing,” said Brit. “Only a slight 
headache.” 

“Poor Brit!” she said, setting her tea-tray 
upon the table and placing her cool, moist 
hands upon his temples. “Your head is hot 
as fire, and 1 can feel it throb clear through 
my palms.” 

The electric touch of her soft hands, the 
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magical influence of her presence near him, 
the knowledge of the true state of his own 
feeling toward her, which he had never real- 
ized until within a few brief hours before, 
were too much for Brit’s powers of self-con- 
trol. Catching her quickly and impulsively 
by the wrist, he drew her toward him almost 
fiercely. 

“Amber!” he cried. “Do these things for 
me always. Make my life worth the living. 
Be my wife, Amber, for there can be none 
who love you half so dearly as I.” 

She sprang away from him with a sudden 
exclamation, and stood up before him just be- 
yond his reach, trembling. 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “Not now, not 
now, Brit. You don’t know what I am. 
Wait until you learn what to-night will prove 
me to be, before you ask me that.” 

She turned away quickly toward the door, 
and in a moment was gone, while Brit leaned 
his head upon the table and cursed himself 
for his wretched folly. 

“T think I will go out,” he said, after a 
while. “I shall go mad if I stay here.” 

He put on his hat and walked out into the 
academy grounds. The night was very 
cloudy, and violent gusts of wind, banging 


the shutters of the buildings and roaring 
through the tops of the great trees, betokened 


the near approach of a storm. As he turned 
the corner into the main street, a fierce blast 
nearly lifted him from his feet, and in his face 
he felt a few coid scattered drops of rain. By 
the nearest way he turned his steps toward the 
open country. It was more lonely there, and 
he was in a mood for loneliness. The fierce- 
ness of these heralds of the approaching 
battle of the elements chimed well with his 
feelings, and scarce noticing whither his foot- 
steps led him, he walked on long and rapidly. 

It was nearly two hours before he turned 
to go back. It had commenced to rain then 
quite heavily, but in his feverish condition he 
did not care for that. He had traversed 
nearly half the distance home again, when 
he discerned through the mist and darkness 
two persons approaching him along the road. 
On the impulse of the moment he stepped 
aside into the bushes to let them pass him. 
As they came nearer, their figures seemed 
familiar. Surely one of them was Will Earle. 
And the other! was it—could it be Amber? 

It was Amber, beyond a doubt, and the 
arm of Will Earle was around her, under the 
heavy cloak that she wore, and he was talk- 
ing to her earnesily. 
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“O Will!” she said, as they came opposite 
to where Brit was standing. “Is not this a 
night to be remembered, of all others in our 
lives ?” 

“Yes,” replied Will, “truly so. Did you 
say that you were speaking to Professor 
Brittridge about this thing this afternoon ?” 

“Yes,” said Amber. “And how surprised 
he will be!” 

“Surely, for to-morrow you will have 
become—” 

The rest of Will’s words failed to reach 
Brit’s ear, for the figures had passed from 
sight in the darkness and the rain. 

“My God!” cried Brit, sinking down among 
the leaves and ferns. “ What does this mean ?” 

And the wind, howling across the fields 
and roaring in the tops of the trees, gave 
him back the answer: 

“It means that she is running away with 
Will Earle!” 


Mr. PETER JACKLES was ferryman at 
Laleham Point, the locality at which a great 
sweeping river crossed the main turnpike 
leading away from Springville, and where the 
authorities of the town had not as yet seen 
fit to construct a bridge. Peter’s immediate 
predecessor had come to a sudden and un- 
timely end by falling out of his boat while 
tipsy, and when the question of appointing a 
new ferryman at Laleham arose in the village, 
it was generally conceded that the situation 
could have no more fit incumbent than old 
Peter Jackles. Peter had seen long service 
in his country’s navy and passed through the 
war of 1812 with an honorable record, a 
record which he always carried with him in 
the shape of a wooden leg and a sadly dis- 
figured face. Since his discharge and his 
appointment to the position at Laleham, he 
had been a faithful servant of the public, and 
there were few people within a circle of thir- 
ty miles around Springville who did not know 
him or enjoy the ten minutes’ chat with the 
old sailor which the interval of their passage 
across. the ferry afforded. For years the Lale- 
ham ferryhouse, although several miles from 
the academy, had been one of the chief re- 
sorts of the academicians and a general ren- 
dezvous for fishermen, sportsmen, picnic par- 
ties and skylarking excursions,so that the 
kindly faces of old Peter and his wife were 
nearly as familiar to the students as those of 
their own tutors and professors. To Peter 
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‘this contact with the light and cheery na- 
tures of these youths and maidens formed 
his chief delight and comfort, for Laleham 
Ferry without its visitors was a dreary place 
enough, and Peter had never had a, solitary 
chick of his own to brighten his declining 
years. But with all this, our story has, after 
all, little to do. 

While Thomas Brittridge was trying to 
assuage the fierceness of his heartache by his 
feverish tramp through the rain and darkness, 
Peter Jackles and his wife sat cosily by the 
fire in the homely kitchen at Laleham Ferry, 
Hannah with her sewing, under the pleasant 
candle light, and Peter with his pipe, in the 
warmest corner of the great fireplace. 

“It’s a fearful night,” said Hannah, laying 
aside her work to build up the fire a little 
higher. 

“ Yes,” replied Peter. “There’s a deuce of 
a storm brewing. The wind howls fierce 
enough to shake the old house down.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed his wife. “What’s 
that ?” 

“ What’s what ?” 

“Somebody on the other side, I guess.” 

A long, distant cry came to their ears, 
borne back and forth upon the wind. 

“ Halloo-o-o 0!” 

“ Bother!” growled Peter. “ He can’t want 
me.” 

Again came the cry, longer this time than 
before. 

“ Tlalloo-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 !” 

“ He’s’ got to be fetched over, I suppose,” 
said the old man, laying down his pipe. 
“What the deuce any honest chap is doin’ 
out o’doors in sich weather as this is more 
than I can tell.” 

Once more the cry, floating up and down 
upon the wind before it reached their ears: 

Halloo-o-o! Halloo-o-o, ferry !” 

“Yes, ’m comin’,” snarled Peter, getting 
into his greatcoat and banging the door after 
him as he passed out into the night, although 
there was little need for that, for if he had 
left the door open the wind would have 
banged it for him quite as violently as he 
could have desired. 

It was half an hour before he returned, 
and when he made his reappearance, a little 
old gentleman about fifty years of age, with 
beady black eyes and a fierce gray military 
mustache accompanied him. 

“Ts there no one waiting for me here?” 
said this individual, as soon as he had 
entered. 
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“There hasn’t been no one here to-night,” 
replied Hannah. 

“T expected a gentleman,” said the new- 
comer, looking about him anxiously, “and a 
lady.” . 

“TI beg parding,” said old Peter, pausing in 
the operation of hanging up his coat and 
casting an astonished glance at him, “did 
you say a lady ?” 

“T said a lady,” returned the stranger. “A 
lady and a gentleman.” 

“ To-night, in such weather as this?” 

“Certainly. They arranged to meet me 
here.” 

“He’s a lunatic.” whispered Peter to his 
wife. “Keep an eye on him.” 

The little military gentleman refused the 
chair which Hannah dusted for him with her 
apron and commenced to walk nervously up 
and down the room, pausing at intervals to 
gaze out of the window into the darkness. 
To Peter’s questions he returned very brief 
answers, and so, meeting no encouragement 
to conversation, Peter lit his pipe and sat 
down in the chimney corner again in silence. 
For upwards of half an hour nothing was 
heard but the sound of Hannah’s needle, the 
measured tramp of the stranger to and fro 
and the howling of the gale without. At 
last the new-comer stopped suddenly in his 
rapid walk and went quickly to the window. 

“They’re coming,” he said, excitedly. 
“Don’t you hear footsteps ?” 

“No,” said Peter. “I don’t hear nothin’ 
but the rain.” 

“They are coming, I tell you,” repeated the 
little man. “They are close here.” 

And truly enough, ina moment more the 
door was flung open and there appeared to 
the amazed eyes of the ferryman and his wife 
the dripping forms of Amber and Will Earle. 

For a second the military gentleman and 
Amber stood face to face. The stranger 
stretched out his arms tremblingly and ex- 
claimed: 

“My daughter!” 

“Father!” 

And then he clasped her closely to his 
breast and reverently kissed her forehead. 

“What!” cried Peter, jumping up, bewil- 
dered and confused. “You have found your 
father, Miss Amber!” 

“Yes,” cried Amber, laughing and sobbing 
together. “Or rather, he has found me. He 
lost me in England and he has found me at 
Laleham Ferry. Haven't I always said that 
my old dreams would come true ?” 


The Golden Heart. 


“But hold on!” said Peter, who had some- 
what of a grudge against the military man 
for having called him out of his warm corner 
into the storm. “Hold on! He hasn't 
proved his relationship. Seems to me you 
are all a little fast.” 

“This is my proof,” said the stranger, pro- 
ducing from his breast a little broken golden 
heart, and proceeding to fit it into its counter- 
part hanging upon the chain around Amber's 
neck. “See! It fits perfectly, after fifteen 
years.” 

As Amber’s new-found father said this, 
there appeared at the window a surprised 
and half-incredulous face, pressed close 
against the panes. Its owner was standing 
without, in the storm, but although his per- 
son was nearly invisible in the darkness, had 
either Amber or Will Earle chanced to look 
toward the window they would have recog- 
nized the face as that of Brit. 

“It is along story, my daughter,” said the 
military man, “and youshall more fully know 
your early history when we get home and I 
have a chance to tell it. You are not a prin- 
cess or a duchess, nor even a baronet’s daugh- 
ter, for I, who am your father, have never 
been anything of more importance than a colo- 
nel in her majesty’s army. When the Eurydice 
was lost, your poor mother was on a voyage 
to Barbadoes, where, through the death of a 
distant relative, some property had been left 
her. The condition of the estate seemed to 
require the immediate presence of the heir 
or her representative, and I was then in India 
and unable to obtain a furlough for the pur- 
pose. So it was arranged that she should go 
alone, taking you, our only child, with her 
and that I should tender my resignation and 
follow as soon as circumstances would per- 
mit. Before your mother went, she caused 
this little trinket to be broken in two and 
sent one half of it to me while the other was 
fastened around your baby throat. The Eu- 
rydice sailed from Liverpool without giving 
me any opportunity to say farewell to those 
I loved so dearly, and the next news I heard 
from the ill-fated vessel was the terrible in- 
telligence of her loss with all on board. A 
grief-stricken and broken man, I sought ser- 
vice in the wildest and most dangerous coun- 
tries, hoping through the stimulant of con- 
stant excitement to forget my trouble, or. to 
meet the death which would take me once 
more to my lost wife and child. Throughout 
the whole I treasured most sacredly the little 
broken token which I carried next to my 
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Fancy Free. 


heart. At last I came to America, and 
through the merest accident fell into the 
train of circumstances which has ended in 
bringing me here to-night. God has indeed 
been merciful to me!” 

“You know the rest, Amber, without my 
repeating it,” said Will Earle, speaking for 
the first time. “ Your father met a relative 
of mine in Philadelphia, where my parents 
live, and to whom I had related what I knew 
of your singular and romantic history. My 
relative wrote at once to me, and we shall 
together claim the merit of placing Colonel 
Lyle upon the track of his missing daughter. 
For my share of the reward, I shall only 
claim your presence at my wedding, which if 
nothing happens to prevent, will take place 
at my father’s house immediately on my 
graduation next month. So I have a piece of 
news for you, you see.” 

At this there was heard a crash outside, 
the door was flung violently open and Brit 
burst into the room more like a hundred men 
than a single one, and in a very undignified 
manner indeed for a professor of physical 
science. 

“T have heard everything,” he cried. “O 
Amber! HowlI have wronged you! I fol- 
lowed you to-night, fearing, even believing 
the worst. Can you ever forgive me for my 
cruel, wicked thoughts of you?” 
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“The wrong was mine,” said Amber, “in 
hiding it all from you. But I thought I should 
be so happy in telling you the whole, after it 
was over! And if there is anything to for- 
give, Brit,” she continued, dropping her eyes 
to the floor, “I will give a token of forgive- 
ness in what you asked to-night.” 

He looked at her eagerly, fearing to ques- 
tion, lest he was not understanding her 
aright. She left her place and, going to him, 
put her arms about his neck. 

“Now I will be your wife,” she said, “for 
you are the only one whom I have loved so 
dearly all my life long.” 

He caught her in his arms quickly, and she 
bent her head upon his breast and sobbed, 
for her heart was full. And Will Earle 
threw his hat up into the air with a loud 
hurrah, and everybody shook hands with ev- 
erybody else, while old Peter and Hannah, 
lost in the depths of their bewilderment, could 
only sink down into their chairs and feebly 
ejaculate, “ Well, I never!” 

Such was the history of Amber Lyle and 
the story of the Golden Heart. However 
mournful its beginning, there were surely 
none of those concerned who could find fault 
with its closing chapter. At least the colonel 
himself saw no room for complaint, and had 
Amber and Brit been asked, I think they 
would have been found of the same opinion. 


I'M FANCY FREE. 


BY BRITOMARTE, 


They tell me I was made for love, 
That love should rule the heart, 

They tell of all the blessed joys 
Love only can impart. 

The story has no charms for me, 

I’m fancy free, I’m fancy free! 


It may do very well to know 
That one heart loves you true, 
And (still some other turns you out!) 
It only beats for you; 
As sweet a thought as this may be, 
*Tis better to be fancy free. 


To stand alone in proud disdain 
Of any lover’s wrath, 

To shed no tears for broken vows 
And walk no beaten path. 

Ah! happy they who still with me 

Can proudly say, I’m fancy free! 


I'm fancy free, I’m fancy free! 
I court no lover’s smile; 
But proudly wear my freedom still, 
Though others serve the while, 
Love has no gilded chains for me; 
My maiden heart is fancy free! 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER I. 


DISTANCE does not lend enchantment to 
Elmwood. On the contrary, it is not until 
you step in the very dooryard, under its trees, 
that you discover its charms. It is a highly 
comfortable, quaint, old-fashioned place, with 
a latticed porch, heavily laden with bitter- 
sweet, an old grape-vine clambering over one 
end, foot-paves running from the low gate 
across the grassy yard to the open door, 
where a fine dog often lies twitching his ears 
at the flies. 

Within, the dark wainscotted rooms are 
comfortable and cool on the hottest days. 
On the window-sills there are pots of red 
roses. Great portraits hang about. The 
apartments have plenty of ancient mahogany 
furniture, with a good share of stuffed 
rocking-chairs. 

The outer south door, under the grape-vine, 
opens into a square hall where the rack for 


guns and fishing tackle is usually filled during 


the sporting season. When the pines mur- 
mur in the balmy wind, and the hay is down, 
at midsummer, Elmwood is much visited by 
the Cheritons’ city friends. 

Several years ago Mrs. Cheriton and her 
only daughter sat at work, one day, in one of 
the white, low-studded chambers. 

The elder lady was a well-preserved, hand- 
some, black-haired woman, and her daughter 
was like her in many respects. Olive Cheri- 
ton had the same regular features, the sime 
polished ivory forehead, the same eyes and 
hair. Both women had a look of social dis- 
tinction which had accrued from several 
years’ life in the fashionable world and a 
twelvemonth of foreign travel. Though born 
and bred at Elmwood, Mrs. Cheriton, marry- 
ing early, had gone to New York, where the 
natural emulation of her disposition, tact and 
good conversational powers enabled her to 
soon take rank among highly cultivated and 
wealthy people. Though, after the birth of 
her children and death of her husband, she be- 
came reduced in means, and was forced to re- 
tire from the fashionable city to her old home, 
she still maintained the social associations 
she so highly valued, and made the tour of 
Europe iu company with some of her metro- 


politan acquaintances, while Elmwood became 
a regular summer resort for the city friends 
of the family. 

Under these circumstances, it was, perhaps, 
remarkable that so fine a woman as Olive 
Cheriton was engaged to so ordinary a man 
as Tom Dyle, only son of Commodore Dyle of 
New York. But Miss Cheriton did not covet 
a talented husband, while possession of a city 
residence had become, she declared, “a 
necessity of her nature.” So Tom Dyle, with 
his brag, brutal temper, and brilliant expecta- 
tions, had no difficulty in obtaining the 
promise of handsome Olive Cheriton’s hand. 
The young lady seemed satisfied, and her 
friends, one and all, were delighted with the 
match. 

Olive was at work on her own wedding 
garments, for the Cheritons were obliged to 
observe economy in their domestic duties, 
A table was strewn with linen, cambric and 
laces, and Mrs. Cheriton had her lap full of 
snowy embroidery. 

“What do you want on this under-waist, 
Olive? lace or an embroidered edge?” asked 
Mrs. Cheriton. 

“Trim it with the embroidered edge Vieve 
Harwich sent out by Alf. It was very good of 
Vieve to send me such lovely trimmings. 
Alf is a little soft of Vieve, I think,” said 
Olive, stitching away steadily. 

“The Harwichs are a good family,” said 
Mrs. Cheriton, thoughtfully. ‘ 

“Carriage coming!” cried a harsh voice, 
and a tame old African parrot walked sedately 
into the room. 

“Go back to your perch, Redcap,” com- 
manded Mrs. Cheriton, shaking her finger at 
the bird, who paused on the door-mat and 
surveyed her attentively, with his head on 
one side. 

“There is, mother. Redcap has told the 
truth for once,” said Olive, listening to the 
approaching sound of wheels. 

The parrot climbed to the window-sill. 

“Carriage coming!” he cried, again, as a 
buggy rolled up to the gate. 

Mrs. Cheriton, huddling her lap of em- 
broideries, ran to the window and peeped 
through the shutters. 
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“Olive, come here! It is—it certainly is 
the commodore !” 

Olive hurried to her mother’s side. 

“Yes, it’s Tom’s father. How do I look, 
mother ?” 

“A little too flushed. You had better 
bathe your face before you go down. Don’t 
change your dress; a cashmere dressing- 
gown is what a lady should wear in the morn- 
ing. I hope Bridget will show him into the 
south parlor. I will go down and meet him. 
Be ready when I send for you. And now 
pray do be gracious, Olive—for you know all 
Tom’s expectations depend on pleasing his 
father.” 

“ Of course,” replied the young lady, lavish- 
ly dashing cold water upon her crimson 
cheeks, at the washstand, while her mother 
hastily arranged her headdress and went 
down. 

A square, florid-faced, white-headed man 
was just taking his seat in the pleasant south 
parlor as Mrs. Cheriton tripped down the 
stairs. In an instant she had saluted the 
commodore with the most profuse cordiality. 

“So these birds of ours think of mating?” 
said the old gentleman, when the subject of 
conversation became Tom and Olive. “I 
have never seen Miss Cheriton, but if she 


resembles her mother, I shall be proud of so. 


beautiful daughter-in-law.” 

“My daughter is said to resemble me,” said 
Mrs. Cheriton, genuinely pleased with the 
old sailor’s hearty manner. “I will send for 
her, and let you judge for yourself.” 

“Pray do.” 

The next moment Olive entered the room. 
Unlike most dark women, she looked well 
in daylight. The commodore advanced 
and raised the slender, jewelled hand to his 
lips. 

“I am certainly delighted by my son’s 
choice, Mrs. Cheriton,” he said. 

Then there was nothing to do but to be 
sociable and have dinner, to the fresh viands 
of which the commodore did ample justice. 

“T have but half done my errand yet,” he 
said, eating cherries. “Tom commissioned 
me to bring Miss Olive to Beach Bay, a little 
place at which I have spent part of the sum- 
mer, for a season or two. If the young lady 
consents to go, he will meet her there. The 
society is good; she will meet the Harwichs, 
also. I should be very happy to take her 
down to-morrow in my carriage, if she 
pleases, The distance is but about twelve 
iiles.” 


As the commodore evidently wished it, 
Olive concluded to go. The next morning, 
seated beside her expectant father-in-law, she 
rolled away seaward, to the great satisfaction 
of her mother, who went on with her hem- 
ming, tucking and basting of the wedding 
paraphernalia, unassisted and uncomplaining. 


CHAPTER II. 

THREE days after Olive Cheriton’s arrival 
at Beach Bay, her brother Alf, hearing that 
the Misses Harwich were at the Spring 
House, came down. He was a gay, suuny- 
haired fellow, as unlike his sister as possible. 
Vieve Harwich was a generous and noble 
girl, but her younger sister Lora was the 
most artful little flirt in Christendom. 

This young lady was pacing the porches, 
one morning, when Tom Dyle’s stanhope ap- 
peared on the beach. Tom was giving Lady 
Bess a constitutional. 

If there was one direction more than 
another in which Lora Harwich’s inordinate 
ambition aired itself, it was in taking posses- 
sion of other girls’ lovers. No sooner did she 
catch sight of Tom Dyle whirling across the 
beach in his new carriage, than out fluttered 
her snowy handkerchief. 

And because the girl looked ravishingly 
pretty in her morning dress of rose-colored 
cambric, Tom turned Lady Bess’s head 
towards the house. He drew rein, looking 
at her attentively, as she stood smiling at 
him. 

“What do you want, Lora?” 

“What do I want? Why, a ride in your 
new stanhope, of course; what else could I 
want?” asked Lora. 

Away she flew for her hat and shawl. 

She was seating herself elaborately beside 
Tom, when Miss Cheriton and her sister 
Vieve came out upon the porch. . 

Bowing jauntily, and pulling in her pink 
skirt from the wheel, Lora cried: 

“Good-by! we are going to the spring. 
Now, Tom!” 

Olive Chériton nodded with an indifference 
that was entirely assumed, and this was not 
the first time that the little coquette’s high- 
handed audacity had annoyed her. But of 
late, since Olive’s engagement with Tom Dyle 
had become public, Lora had plied her skill 
in other directions. She was petite, and a 
well known flirt; Olive scorned to acknowl- 
edge such a rival—yet Lora’s efforts always 
stung, since they were made publicly and 
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provoked comment. She knew that Lora 
Harwich was engaged, and did not want 
Tom Dyle, yet it was not pleasant to have 
people remarking that Tom wanted Lora. 
So as the piquant face and pink dress whirled 
across the lovely beach towards the spring, 
where people from the island hotel—many of 
them New Yorkers of her set—were saunter- 
ing and gossiping, Miss Cheriton’s dark 
brows contracted. 

“ Good-morning, ladies!” 

She turned. 

Bland, suave old Commodore Dyle stood, 
hat in hand. Though a little gouty, the 
commodore always took his morning stroll 
most blithely. 

“A day that dawns so auspiciously for me 
must be a pleasant one,” he said, bowing 
again. 

“But I am afraid that it is going to be too 
hot for much enjoyment to anybody,” said 
Vieve Harwich. 

“ How cool the island looks off there in the 
sea,” said Olive, making an idle remark to 
conceal her mood. 

“It would be a fine day for visiting Shale’s 
Island,” said Vieve. 

“Capital!” said the commodore, pounding 
the porch with his cane. “Good people,” 
turning to a group who sauntered out, “ who 
goes to Shale’s Island to-day ?” 

He pointed across the water as he spoke to 
a spot like an emerald in the blue water. It 
was a famous retreat for pleasure-parties; a 
fine vineyard was upon it; people were en- 
tertained by the owner, Jacob Shall. People 
at Beach Bay usually visited it once or twice 
during the season, but as yet our sojourners 
had not made the excursion. 

But a party was made up that morning. 
In an hour after breakfast the boat was 
brought down to the water’s edge, and the 
company embarked. 

But in vain Olive Cheriton watched the 
beach for a sign of her lover’s return. Mr. 
Dyle and his stanhope seemed to have taken 
a final departure. 

“Where is Tom ?” shouted the commodore. 

“Where is my sister?” asked Vieve 
Harwich. 

“Tiush! don’t you remember? They 
haven’t come yet,” said Olive, involuntarily. 

But everybody was looking around. 

“They have eloped,” laughed thoughtless 
Alf Cheriton. 


Olive gave him a covert look of threat. 
“Has Lora taken Tom off?” asked the 
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commodore, in a low voice, coming to Olive’s 
side. “Are those two up to their old tricks 
again ?” 

“They have gone to the spring,” assented 
Olive, with a heightened color. 

“The deuce take that girl!” growled the 
commodore. “ Here, Olive, this seat; I’ll take 
care of you. Miss Colne, Miss Harwich; 
now, young men!” 


CHAPTER IIL 


WHEN the pleasure party returned from 
Shall’s Island, one pair of eyes, at least, dis- 
covered two figures seated cosily among the 
rocks, in the moonlight. 

“There is the boat!” cried Tom, jumping 
up and running down to meet the party as 
they came ashore. 

Miss Cheriton shut her white teeth hard, 
and then graciously accepted Tom Dyle’s 
arm—for the smaller figure stood poised 
among the rocks, evidently waiting his 
return. 

“Had a good time, Olive?” asked Tom, 
evidently in the best of humors. “ Wish I 
had got back in time to go with you; just my 
cursed luck to miss Shall’s Island. “Ha, 
there’s Lora—I’ll have to run back and get 
her off the rocks; that’s an awfully steep 
place where she is. Wait a minute!” And 
before Miss Cheriton could reply, he had 
plunged off. 

The lady’s manner was that of perfect 
nonchalance, but her mobile red mouth 
settled into a hard line. The party strolled 
by her, going towards the house, and she 
waited, alone. 

At last Tom came back, Lora, laughing and 
chatting, hanging on his arm, and Miss Cheri- 
ton saw one or two of the company look back 
with mischievous eyes. Her face looked 
dangerous in the moonlight, but even Lora’s 
bright, sly eyes did not see that, and Miss 
Cheriton’s voice was unruffled. 

“She shall not know her triumph,” was in 
Olive’s heart. 

Lora dropped Tom’s arm at last, with a 
petulant air. 

“She is not jealous, after all,” she thought, 
“and this is getting very tiresome.” 

With that she ran up the steps of the 
Spring House to sit on the porch by her 
sister, and look pretty in the moonlight for 
the benefit of the other gentlemen. 


Tom Dyle had dipped his bulky figure 
and round head in the surf, the next morn- 
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ing, and was strolling. complacently upon the 
beach when a messenger came to say that 
Miss Cheriton wished to see him. 

“All right, Jacky.” 

But he took his own time for repairing to 
the house, and on entering Olive’s private 
parlor, all unaware, upon that young lady’s 
flashing eye and stern brow. 

“What the deuce—” 

“Sit down, if you please,” said Olive, with 
portentous politeness. 

Tom seated himself, heavily, and stared at 
her. 

If Miss Cheriton had been a phrenologist, 
or even if her observation of one Mr. Tom 
Dyle’s idiosyneracies had been a little more 
sagacious, she would hardly have taken the 
course she followed; she had been at too 
much pains to captivate him to wish to lose 
him. But she was naturally imperious and 
very angry, and like most angry people acted 
with precipitation. 

“TI wish to speak with you, Mr. Dyle,” she 
said, in a hard, cold voice, “upon the course 
of conduct you have lately adopted. It has 
been offensive to me.” 

“ What the devil do you mean ?” exclaimed 
Tom. 

“When a lady is engaged to a gentleman, 
she has a right, I believe, to his attentions to 
the exclusion of others.” 

A light flashed over Tom’s amazed face. 
His black eyes, too, began to glow. 

“Mr. Dyle,” continued Olive, “ your atten- 
tions to Miss Lora Harwich are improper 
and uncalled for. It is my right, as your 
betrothed wife, to request that they be 
discontinued.” 

“By Heaven!” broke forth Tom Dyle, “ of 
all things deliver me from a jealous woman! 
Your right, as my betrothed wife? What 
the deuce do you mean by taking such a tone 
with me, Olive ?” 

Miss Cheriton rose, white with passion. 
Though she had the right on her side, she 
should have known that Tom Dyle, angry, 
was not the man to see it. 

“You will please, in speaking to me, to ob- 
serve the rules of common politeness, Mr. 
Dyle,” she said, curving her handsome lips in 
a sneer. 

The gentleman sprang to his feet, stamping 
in fury. Mephistopheles, with the advantage 
of finer features, could hardly have expressed 
the violence of his nature more profoundly. 


“D—n you, Olive Cheriton! this wont do. 
No woman, least of all, my wife, assumes 
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authority over me. If you don’t like my 
ways you have only to take some other fellow 
who suits you better. I wont stand in your 
way. But I want no more of your cursed 
impudence.” 

I have intimated that Tom Dyle was a 
vulgar man. Miss Olive Cheriton had known 
it, yet even she shrank from this horrible 
outbreak. 

“Do you wish to break your engagement 
with me, sir?” she asked, in a quiet voice, 
yet with a white cheek. She was a well-bred, 
dignified woman, and she had the charm of 
beauty and refinement. Dyle felt this 
through his brute passion. 

“You may do as you please,” he answered, 
flinging himself from the room with an air of 
bravado, yet miserably conscious that he was 
not ready, in spite of all, to give her up. 

But Olive Cheriton did not know her ad- 
vantage. She stood wavering, after the door 
was shut, like a person who has received a 
fatal wound. Deadly pale, she stood, fora 
moment; then crossed the room and sank 
into a chair. For moments she sat, fixed and 
pallid. . 

It was but a month to her wedding day. 
Tom Dyle had insulted, defied her. 

“Yet it shall be my wedding day,” she 
said, her face rigid with resolve. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was to be a ball at the Spring 
House that evening. The ladies, gathered in 
their extempore dancing hall, were busily 
engaged in adorning its walls with garlands 
of glossy oak leaves, among which wax candles 
were profusely placed. A few sprays of 
scarlet salvia, entwined with the oak, con- 
trasted with its deep green, and of this a 
magnificent centre-piece was formed for the 
fresh white ceiling. 

Lora Harwich was already trying the 
polished oak floor, in airy polka flights, to 
which she in vain coaxed Tom Dyle, who 
sulked at a window. Miss Cheriton, among 
the others, moved around quietly, apparently 
oblivious of his presence. 

Suddenly she found her brother at her side. 

“Tan’t Vieve coming down to-night, sis?” 

“T don’t know,” said Olive, absently. Ab- 
sently, but not unkindly or forbiddingly, and 
the golden-haired young fellow lingered and 
confided to his sister that it would be no ball 
for him unless Vieve Harwich was there, an 
avowal which he had been longing to make 
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to her for months, preliminary to revealing 
the state of his heart to his stately mother. 
Olive listened gravely. In truth, she was so 
occupied with her own private meditations 
that she hardly heard what Alf was saying. 

“She is so beautiful and so good,” the 
young man ran on. “Not in the least like 
Lora.” 

“No,” said Olive, with a start. 

“She has such soft dark hair, and such a 
lovely disposition !” 

“Fen” 

“She has no idea how I admire her.” 

“« No.” 

Olive must have been present only in the 
body, or she could not have helped refuting 
this idea, and routing her brother’s delusion ; 
it was potent to every one that Alf Cheriton 
considered Vieve Harwich the embodiment 
of all that was charming, and the young lady 
herself could by no earthly possibility have 
been unconscious of the fact. 

“She sings so sweetly.” 

“She does.” 

“She dresses so beautifully.” 

. “She doesn’t approve of Lora’s flirting.” 

“Who?” asked Olive, suddenly, to her 
brother's utter consternation. 

At that moment a gentleman sauntered 
up, begging that Miss Cheriton would promise 
him the first waltz that evening, and Olive 
plunged into the subject of waltzes and 
quadrilles to the complete bewilderment and 
discomfort of Alf, who finally took himself off 
muttering. 

The gentleman who stood talking with 
Olive was Colonel Colne of the cavalry. Tom 
Dyle watched them a while, then suddenly 
started up. 

“Come, Lora,” said he, “let us go down to 
the beach.” 

Lora fluttered down the long room, and 
disappeared with him at the door. 

Olive saw them go down to the point where 
a row of pines flung a shadow on the rocks, 
and where the wherry of yesterday’s excur- 
sion was pulling at its moorings. They 
entered, and rowed away in the gray sun- 
shine. 

In spite of this attention to herself, Miss 
Lora Harwich could not but discover that 
Mr. Tom Dyle was inwardly fuming. When 
she had solved the enigma, in her shrewd 
little head, she set herself to work to make 
the most of the situation. 

“O dear, Tom! any one might know you 
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were in love, you are so glum. Tom, you 
used to be such a splendid fellow among us 
girls! and now, since you have been engaged, 
we don’t get half a smile.” 

Tom pricked up his ears. 

“Tom, dear, you know we always liked 
each other, and I am one of your oldest 
friends. Tell me, now, are you quite happy 
in your engagement? Sometimes I think 
you are not, and then I almost hate that 
proud Olive Cheriton. I could forgive her 
for appropriating you if I thought she made 
you happy, but when I see you gloomy and 
sad, as you have been all this morning, I ge 
quite in a passion with her. I do, indeed, 
Tom.” 

Now this was the way for a woman to talk, 
Tom thought. 

“Thank you, Lora,” he said, pulling 
slowly. 

Lora paused, then lifted a reproachful 
glance to his face: 

“ How like the old Tom you seemed then! 
I wish you weren’t engaged.” 

“If I weren’t, would you have me?” asked 
Tom, magnanimously. 

“TI don’t know,” murmured Miss Lora, 
playing with her hat ribbons. 

There was another silence. 

“Do you like Colonel Colne, Tom ?” asked 
Lora, nonchalantly. 

“No!” Tom burst out, “ he’s a dolt.” 

“The colonel is rather handsome, and 
dances finely. Cavalry officers always do, I 
believe. I think I have heard Olive say so.” 

“And I dare say she encourages him—this 
Colne!” sneered Tom, between his teeth. 
“ She who accuses me of—” 

“ What?” asked Lora. 

Tom did not reply. 

“Well, I don’t think Olive Cheriton is 
capable of devoting herself to any one per- 
son,” reasoned Lora, with a charming little 
air of confidence. 

“Don’t you?” asked Tom. 

“No,” said Lora. . 

Tom rested on his oars, and they floated 
with the tide. 

“T have known Olive Cheriton a long time, 
and I always said so,” remarked Lora, 
pensively. 

Tom Dyle was just the man to be easily 
beguiled by an artful woman. Never was 
one more easily flattered. His wandering, 
dissatisfied gaze was arrested by and lingered 
approvingly upon the pretty little figure in 
the end of the boat. Lora wore a black 
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velvet sack and an aigrette of scarlet feathers. 
She was a nice girl, certainly, always pleasant 
—never confounging a fellow with high and 
mighty airs. What a good wife she would 
make. These pretty, sympathetic little 
women were the kind to be liked, after all. 

“You see, Lora,” said he, commencing to 
pull again, “Olive pitched into me to-day be- 
cause I was off riding with you instead of 
being at hand to attend her at the boating 
excursion, yesterday.” 

“Why! how were we to know that they 
were going boating? Iam sure the plan was 
made very suddenly, and after we left!” 
replied Lora, with a surprised air of great 
innocence. 

“I know it,” answered Tom, gloomily. 
“Olive made me so devilish angry that [ 
didn’t try to explain,” he continued. “She, 
nor no other woman, can’t try driving me, 
and have anything to brag of in that line. I 
guess she understands it by this time.” 

At this Miss Lora was convinced that there 
was an open rupture between the pair. As 
she turned her face away to look at the 
prospect she smiled. Her wicked black eyes 
fairly danced. 

“Well, don’t fret, Tom,” with a sweet, little 
air. “It will all come right, I guess. You 
know I am your friend, anyway.” 

Reciprocating this charming advance, Tom 
leaned forward, and imprinted a hearty kiss 
upon Lora’s red lips. 

But no sooner had he done so than arousing 
shout made him look around. The commo- 
dore was paddling expertly to land in a boat 
of the smallest dimensions, and Tom, in his 
inattention to surroundings, had nearly en- 
countered the little craft. 

Bending to the oars, he turned the wherry, 
secretly a little discomfited. 

“By Mars!” muttered the commodore, 
paddling away. “That’s not right; that’s 
not at all right! I shouldn’t think Olive 
would stand it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue Spring House ball, that evening, was 
pronounced a success, Everybody seemed in 
spirits; the ladies looked beautifully. Miss 
Colne wore blue crepe. Vieve Harwich was 
angelic in pure white. Lora wore a beauti- 
ful little bodice of scarlet silk above skirts of 
snowy tulle. And Olive Cheriton, with 
hardly an ornament but the little silver comb 
which confined her coronet of silky ebon hair, 
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certainly looked like a duchess. It was one 
of her oddities to wear black satin; she could 
certainly afford an oddity which usually 
rendered her the handsomest woman in an 
assembly. 

The cornet sounded. The dancers gather- 
ed on the floor. Three consecutive times 
Tom Dyle danced with Lora Harwich, Olive 
gave Colonel Colne his waltz, then took Com- 
modore Dyle’s arm. 

“You are not well—you wish to go out in 
the air,” he said, seeing her pale face. 

She nodded. 

They went out of the room upon the long 
covered porches. The air was misty with 
rain. Out of sight of the lights from the 
windows, Olive burst into tears upon his 
shoulder. 

“There, there, poor girl! I see it all. 
Pray don’t give up so, my dear; you will 
inake yourself ill. Tom behaves shamefully. 
Come, come (the scamp!), don’t ery so, 
Olive, my dear; he isn’t worth it.” 

“What have I done—what have I done 
that he should treat me so?” sobbed Olive, 
burying her eyes in her lace handkerchief. 

“It’s outrageous, indeed! How a son of 
mine should treat a woman so I cannot con- 
ceive,” exclaimed the commodore, “ But he’s 
young, and don’t know the worth of the sex. 
When a man gets past forty, you don’t catch 
him at any such tricks. No, no.” 

“You are so good!” murmured Olive, with 
the glimmering light on her chiselled features 
and rich sable dress, 

“Do you think so, pretty one? Well, if 
Jack Dyle is gray and gouty, his heart is in 
the right place where women are concerned, 
I guess. Now, my dear, wipe up your eyes 
and take a turn here in the fresh air, while 
we talk it over. When was the wedding to 
take place?” 

“Next month.” 

“To think of a fine girl like you being left 
in the lurch so—it’s incredible! Why, when 
I first saw you I fairly envied Tom. I was as 
foolish as that—old fellow that I am.” 

“You? Could you care for me?” mur- 
mured Olive, in a tone of melancholy 
amazement. 

“I? why not? Do you think it is boys, 
only, that admire lovely women ?” 

“T don’t know—but I should never think 
of crying for.Tom, if you—if you—” stammer- 
ed Olive, in most interesting confusion. 

“Zounds, my dear! you have only to say 
the word, and on that wedding day you have 
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fixed you are Mrs. Jack Dyle;” and thecom- family to marry into, I think,” replied the 
modore stopped abruptly, holding Olive’s' commodore, cunningly. 
hand, and looking excitedly upon her. | The He had been well drilled @y Olive, and un- 
young lady, after a thrilling pause, put her derstood the situation. Jealousy (for his son, 
arms around his neck. at least, was a younger man) made him an 
“O,” she sobbed, “you are so good! I apt pupil. Of late he had reason to suspect 
never should have ented about Tom if I had that Tom was not indifferent to Miss Cheri- 
thought you loved me.” ton. The young gentleman betrayed a rest- 
Which was quite true. This was no mar- lessness of manner and a nervousness at 
rying of the heir in prospective, but the the sound of her name that was somewhat 


fortune itself. significant. 
“Now you must keep our secret,” with a “So you are going to marry Olive’s mother ? 
pleading air. “Tom must not know.” Zounds!” exclaimed Tom, looking exceeding- 


And the commodore readily promised, too ly astonished. 
bewildered by his good fortune to wonder “When is your wedding to take place?” 
why Tom must not know; and Olive, on was the commodore’s reply, as he eased the 
being conducted to the hall, flirted conspicu- swelled limb a little. 
ously all the evening with Colonel Colne. “ The thirtieth of September,” replied Tom, 
Her success rendered her more than brilliant- though he winced a little at the question. 
ly beautiful, and as she danced, Tom Dyle “Just the day I’ve set upon! Very well. 
forgot his partner, and stood staring at her. And now, Tom, I’m going to take a little 

The next morning, at lunch, it was an- hearty sleep, and don’t want to be talked to;” 
nounced that Miss Cheriton had left Bay and having thus dismissed the subject and 
Beach. his son together, the commodore threw his 
+ eames handkerchief over his face and leaned back 

in his chair, preparatory to taking his “usual 
CHAPTER VI. lengthy after-dinner nap. 

THOUGH somewhat taken aback by this Quite confounded by this new develop- 
movement on Olive’s part, Mr. Tom Dyle did ment, Tom strolled out into the square to 
not, as yet, comprehend the intentions of his meditate over his somewhat involved pros- 
lady love. pects and smoke a cigar. The first person he 

“T tell you what, Lora,” said he, “if she saw was Alf Cheriton. He started, and ex- 
expects me to follow her, she is mistaken. I tended his hand. 
guess when the wedding day draws near that “Tiow are you, Cheriton? How is your 
she'll come to terms. The bridegroom is sister? Have yon seen her lately?” 
rather a necessary part of the programme, “Hardly, for a fortnight. Young ladies 
and Olive’s too devilish proud to make a_ preparing for matrimony are usually fearfully 
failure of the, thing. Rather tough for her, busy and indifferent to the rest of the world. 
but it serves her right. She wont try bossing My Vieve is the only exception,” blissfully. 
me again, I reckon.” “ By George! that girl spends more on beg- 

But day after day passed, and no word or gars than she’ll ever spend for dresses. It’s 
letter from Miss Cheriton. Tom wassecretly astonishing how philanthropic she is!” 
uneasy, but managed to appear cool. Lora’s Tom attended only to the first sentences, 
little wicked eyes watched him maliciously. | but he managed to say: 

At length the seashore party broke up and “T suppose you are going to be married.” 
returned to their several homes. “ Yes, at Christmas:” and Alf went on de- 

On Tom’s arrival in New York, his father tailing his own happy prospects, to which 
announced his wedding. Tom broke intoa Tom listened with ill-concealed impatience. 
round oath of amazement. If Olive were still employed in the prepara- 

“Why not?” asked the commodore, who _ tions for her marriage, she must confidently 
was nursing his foot on a cushion, his gout expect its fulfilment, and this thought—for 
being unusually severe in the fall weather: he had of late been visited by several less 
“T like women as well as you do, Tom, and «pleasant ones—exhilarated him so that he 
I’m going to have one of my own.” *S quite overlooked his resentment towards: her. 

“Who?” asked Tom. ‘But it was strange that uo'letter came. In 

“ Well, Miss Cheriton is a fine woman, and no way could he now quite reconcile her 
her mother is a fine woman; it’s a good silence. The days were flying frightfully 
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past while he anxiously tried to solve this 
problem. 

Tom Dyle was of those people who are 
unstable in important matters while they are 
decided to obstinacy in small ones. Having 
taken offence at Olive, and boasted that he 
would take no step towards a reconciliation, 
he would have sacrificed the best interests of 
both rather than yield this point. This 
pertinacity of purpose showed courage, he 
believed. 

He was almust crazy, though, by the time 
the wedding day arrived. For a while he 
had been wildly uncertain as to the course he 
had best pursue, but at length he decided to 
go to Elmwood. His father was to be mar- 
ried—it was his duty to be present at that 
ceremony—and if he discovered that he, also, 
was expected, in the character ofa bridegroom, 
he should come off with flying colors, 
having gained his point without making any 
concessions. 

With his intentions in the most chaotic 
state he left the city in the early train. 

At Elmwood his father’s carriage stood be- 
fore the door, and he was welcomed in the 
hall by Mrs. Cheriton. The lady was in 
festive array. 

“You are late, Tom,” she said. 

“Why? Are you married?” he asked. 

“I?” in momentary amazement. “No. 
But Olive is. There! they are going. Pray 


excuse me!” and quite naturally agitated, 
Mrs. Cheriton hurried away. 


The door of the south parlor opened. A 
company thronged out—foremost among 
them were the commodore and the bride, 
Olive Cheriton. She wore a pale, sheeny 
dress, and there were orange flowers in her 
bonnet. 

The confused chatter of congratulations, 
and last words, and invitations smote. Tom 
Dyle like a blow. He stood bewildered as 
Olive’s silk robes rustled out. A servant 
rushing past him to open the door for the 
bridal party nearly knocked him down. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he sought an 
egress by another way, knocking down the 
fishing tackle, and slamming the door as he 
rushed into the fields. 

From a distance he saw the carriage drive 
away. 

“Sold, by Jove!” he exclaimed. 

He considered the matter twenty-four 
hours, then offered himself'to Lora Harwich. 

She refused him. 

In a transport of rage at the duplicity of 
women, poor Tom took passage for France, 
and was absent a year. : 

When he returned, the commodore prpudly 
exhibited a younger heir, and if Tom Dyle 
had retired to a hermit’s cell, immolating 
himself from the world, I should hardly have 
blamed him. 


WHY I HATE A LOAD OF HAY. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. © 


I NEVER see a load of hay without being 
conscious of a desire to do something un- 
amiable. The feeling is quite involuntary, 
and sometimes 1 do not know what it means, 
without stopping to recollect. There is a 
reason, however, and a good one; which I 
am about to give. 

I had been sick one spring, a short, sharp 
fever following a busy, and rather hard 
winter, and when summer came I found that 
I must really take an entire rest. I didn’t 
get well as I ought to, and was in danger of 
falling into another fever. 

“Drop everything, and go off into the 
country,” the doctor sajd. “Wander in the 
woods, go fishing and hunting, make hay, 
pick berries, lie on the grass in the sun. 
But don’t go to a watering place, or to any 


fashionable resort. Find some good farm- 
house, and go there for a couple of months.” 

Well, I found my farm, a great unpainted 
house that with its barns, hen-houses, sheep- 
fold, and various yards, spread over about an 
acre of land. Outside of this kernel stretched 
fields, pastures, woods, on every side. 

They received me with the greatest cor- 
diality, gave me the spare-chamber, a glorious 
apartment with a bed radiant with a patch- 
work quilt which was a marvel of handiwork, 
plump with feathers for which many a live 
goose had quackingly been robbed of its 
down; with a set of painted furniture span 
ne’ it from town; with snowy curtains to 
the windows: with peacock feathers over the 
looking-glass, with boughs fresh and green in 
the fireplace. They placed everything in 
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and about the house at my disposal, they 
feasted me on the most delicious food I ever 
ate, they petted and pampered me to their 
and my heart’s content. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Slocum, a hale, hearty couple, Myra Slocum, 
an apple-blossom of a girl, eighteen years of 
age, and four younger children, two gir!s and 
two boys, from fifteen down to six years old. 
There had been three more, but they had 
died in infancy. Besides the family, was one 
regular hired-man, Zeno Hains, a rough, 
ignorant fellow, but a good worker, and other 
help in haying and harvesting seasons. 

How shall I paint Myra Slocum? Where 
get colors bright enough to depict her cheeks, 
her lips, her blue eyes, her raven hair? How 
shall I do justice to that lovely, healthy, 
laughing face, that robust and shapely figure ? 
She was the very picture of health, a laugh- 
ing Hebe, who had all her life breathed pure 
air, drunk pure water, kept early hours, eaten 
wholesome food, and had a good conscience 
and a tranquil mind. She had no city ac- 
complishments, and all her reading was con- 
fined to the “ Blue Light,” a weekly paper to 
which I had at that time the happiness of 
contributing those thrilling tales which 
caused the lovely Myra the bitterest tears she 
ever shed. Indeed, the very first evening I 
was at the farmhouse, I saw her bending 
absorbed over a paper, with her red lips 
apart, her breath suspended, and large tears 
hanging to her eyelashes. I took occasion to 
pass by her, and look over her shoulder in 
passing; and there was my own name ap- 
pended to a story wherein were recorded the 
sentimental woes of a girl whom Miss Slocum 
might without vanity fancy was something 
like herself. By a lucky chance, that heroine 
lived in the country, had red cheeks, a white 
brow and profuse black hair. 

“Have you any relations of your name?” 
she asked me, later that evening. “Any 
gentlemen relations, I mean.” 

I knew at once what she meant, and that 
all they knew of my name was the last; my 
letter to them, and the letter recommending 
me to them calling me Mr. Arnold merely. 

“T have no male relatives of my name,” I 
replied. 

“The reason why I asked,” Myra pursued, 
with a charming blush, after having hesitated 
a moment, “is because I thought you might 
be a relative of Theodore Arnold, who writes 
such beautiful stories for the ‘ Blue Light.’ ” 

“O! I know him,” I said, with gravity. 


She blushed again with pleasure. Myra 
was always blushing. 

“You know him!” @he exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm. “Do tell me how he looks, and 
how old he is, and what hé says and does, [ 
never knew such a splendid writer!” 

Reader, the person who asks “ what is 
fame?” if he had then propounded that 
idiotic question to me, would have received 
for answer, Fame is bliss! 

I laughed, and I dare say I blushed a little 
on being thus questioned. 

“Men do not much notice other men,” I 
suid, “and I don’t believe I could give you a 
very good description of your favorite author, 
He’s about my age and size, I should say, and 
talks and appears preity much like other 
young men. I'll tell you how I can satisfy 
you. I will write to him for a photograph, or 
two, a face and a full length, that you may 
judge for yourself. He will be very much 
gratified to learn that he has a friend here by 
whom he is so well appreciated.” 

“ Will you, really?” she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly. “But what will he think of me? 
You wont tell him my name?” ° 

“He will think you both amiable and 
charming,” I replied, ignoring the last 
question. 

Never was a girl so flustered, so delighted, 
She would have a picture of her favorite 
author, and he would really hear about her! 
She could not enough express her thanks to 
me, her fears lest she should be thought pre- 
sumptuous, and her impatience to get the 
promised pictures. 

I wrote a letter to town the next morning, 
and carried it two miles to the post-office. In 
it I requested my correspondent to get me 
the required photographs from Grey, who 
had a negative, and also to address me simply 
as Mr. Arnold under cover to John Slocum. 

“T thought it better to have my letters 
come so,” I said, to my host, “since at the 
post-office your name is so well known. And 
I may not always feel like going down there 
on chance of a mail.” 

“All right!” the farmer answered, heartily. 
“Tf anything comes for me, they are sure to 
send it along by the first chance, if I don’t go 
down myself.” 

It was near haying time at the farm, and 
from the talk in the family I learned that two 
young men, friends of theirs, were coming to 
help Mr. Slocum through the season. One 
of them was Sabine True, a sailor, who was 
stopping at home over one voyage, and the 
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other Nate Melton, a farmer’s son not far 
away. In this country-place there was not 
the slightest feeling about working for a 
neighbor, and the two young men were to 
come quite as friends. 

“ Nate Melton is a gentleman,” Mrs. Slocum 
informed me, confidentially, one morning as 
she and I sat alone over the breakfast table. 
“Te has an education, and means to be a 
doctor, he thinks. Doctor Markham over at 
Byville is getting old, and he has promised to 
take Nate into partnership as soon as he is 
prepared. He’s been through college, Nate 
has, and he’s only at home now for a vacation 
before he goes to the city to hear lectures.” 

I saw that this young man was an object 
of great interest to my good landlady, and 
instantly divined the cause. He either was, 
or she wished him to be, engaged to her 
daughter. I boldly resolved to find out. 

“Then it would seem that his father does 
not need his help in haying,” I remarked. 

Mrs. Slocum laughed. 

“Well, no,” she said, “they haven’t got 
much grass at Mr. Melton’s; and he and our 
young folks are old friends, and like to get 
together. He’s coming more for a frolic than 
for work. We always like to see Nate; and 
father and I think as much of him as if he 
was our own son.” 

I laughed a little significantly. 

. “O!” she said, “there’s nothing of that 
sort. But the young folks are gooa friends.” 

Why should I feel glad to know that there 
was “nothing of that sort” going on at pres- 
ent? Surely, I had not taken a fancy to this 
buxom country girl! 

I sat and thought it over a little while, 
Mrs. Slocum going about her work. I stirred 
the grounds in my coffee-cup, drew them up 
onto the sides of the cup, and tried in an ab- 
sent way to arrange them intoafortune, All 
I could make was an ugly ring. 

“A ring is a lover,” I said. “Can it be I? 
Or is it this fellow of the pills and powders ?” 

How still and sweet it was as I sat there! 
The pure air floating in, perfume-laden, 
through the open windows, the sound of 
rustling foliage and bird-songs, the distant 
lowing of cattle, and the babble of a brook 
that flowed near the house. I got up, and 
strolled out throngh the porch. It was about 
seven o'clock, and the work of the day was 
wellon. Mr. Slocum arid his man had had 
their breakfast at some far-away hour of 
early dawn,’ and were now out of sight, to 
Temain so probably till noon. Anne, the 


second girl, and her younger sister, Nell, were 
just going off to the pasture for strawberries 
for dinner. The little boys with their mother 
were on their way to the barn for eggs. 
Where was Myra? I listened, and presently 
heard a gentle, intermittent patting from the 
direction of the dairy. I waited a moment, 
then followed the call of those plump hands 
along the north side of the house, where the 
undried leaves of the hop-vine switched 
their dewdrops off on me. At the last win- 
dow I stopped, and looked in on the pretty 
picture: Myra stood there with her beautiful 
hair wound in a great braid about her head, 
the sleeves of her neat print dress rolled 
quite up to the shoulder, displaying a pair of 
round, dimpled arms, and a white apron with 
a bib to it tied around her waist. At the 
moment I first caught sight of her, she was 
standing with her head a little one side, her 
lips pouted, with a painstaking expression, 
while she held a cake of butter in one hand, 
and with the other lifted the print from the 
basin of water in which it lay. <A deft little 
turn of the wrist, and the butter went over 
onto the print. Then she looked up, and, 
seeing me, blushed rosily, and didn’t know 
what to do. 

“Please go on,” I said. “I desire above all 
things to know the way butter is made. 
Ilow those delicious solid golden balls can 
come out of milk has always been to me a 
mystery. Also, how the wheat, and corn, 
and blossom relief get onto them.” 

She collected herself, and I stood and 
watched and chatted while she went on 
with her work, not quite so handily, I am 
afraid, as if I were not there, but still with 
an enchanting bashfulness. 

“ Your mother has been telling me about 
Mr. Melton,” I said, abruptly; and no sooner 
was the name out of my mouth than she 
laughed, colored, and gave her head a little 
toss. It was as plain as the nose on one's 
face. The young man, she knew, liked her, 
and, perhaps, she liked him. 

“Tam quite impatient to see him,” I went 
on, watching the pretty coquette. “ Your 
mother seems to have a great affection for 
him, and speaks very highly of his talents, 
She says he is quite like a son to her.” 

Myra laughed again, and, laying the last 
butter-pat onto the wooden platter before 
her, glanced at, me with a look of saucy de- 
fiance, then lifted the platter and bore it 
away. 

I found myself somewhat surprised. I 
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wasn’t used to country girls; and such a mix- 
ture of bashfulness and impudence was new 
to me. But, I reflected as I walked away, 
women are all alike in one respect, whether 
they be conventional or rustic. When they 
perceive their power over us slavish men, 
they are impudent baggages, from the queen 
to the beggar. 

That evening, at about sunset, the two 
haymakers came. The whole family had 
gathered in the porch and yard, Mrs. Slocum 
with her knitting-work, her husband with 
the History of England, which he was perus- 
ing with absorbing interest, the younger 
children running about, the hired man, 
Hains, sitting on a wood-pile, and contempla- 
tively picking his teeth, Myra walking in and 
out of the house, looking very lovely and very 
uneasy, and myself sitting in a window be- 
side the porch, and looking out on all. It 
was a pleasant home scene; and the wide 
fields waving green for the scythe, the 
evening song of the birds, the circling forest 
that cut off from view all other habitations, 
even the glimpses of poultry and cattle—all 
framed the picture well. 

Myra had glanced at me furtively several 
times, I could see, both when she passed the 
door of the sitting-room where I was and 
when she stood outside the window; but I 
did not take too much notice of her. I had 
no notion of allowing her to think that I was 
completely enslaved, and that she could do 
as she pleased with me. Moreover, though 
she kept an eye on me, she also glanced fre- 
quently down the road in the direction from 
which the expected visitors were to come. 
But, careless as I appeared, I could scarcely 
keep my eyes off her. Never had I seen the 
girl look so beautiful. By some inspiration 
of good taste in dress she wore a pale green 
muslin with a lace at the neck, and in con- 
trast with that her red and white were quite 
dazzling. Her black hair crowned her head 
in a massive braid, and as she walked there 
was something majestic in her appearance. 
Why might not life be happy enough with 
such a simple, healthy, beautiful creature for 
a companion, even though she did not possess 
the accomplishments of polite life, and had 
not brilliant natural talents? Need one be 
ashamed to present her? Might she not win 
as much consideration, even as she was, as 
many a simpering, inane votary of fashion? 

She caught my glance as I was thinking 
thus, and paused as if I had spoken to her, 
looking at me in a way so plainly appealing 


‘ that I instantly forgave her for her morning’s 


impertinence. I leaned out the window and 
spoke to her, tossing away the cigar I had 
been smoking, and she came to me at once 
and with a look of pleasure. 

“She shall forget to look for'the doctor,” I 
resolved, and immediately began talking to 
her of whatever I thought likely to interest 
her most, the theatre, sights in the city, 
famous writers. At the last subject she 
flushed up. 

“Were you in earnest about.that photo- 
graph ?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“Certainly!” I replied. “I wrote to town 
for it, and have received an answer. I 
should have told you of it this morning if you 
had given me the opportunity.” 

She glanced at me penitently, and after a * 
moment of bashful hesitation, faltered out: 

“T am sorry—” then stopped. 

It was enough. If Myra said she was sorry, 
then one might trust her. She did not know 
how to make glib excuses which mean 
nothing. 

“T have not yet got the photographs,” I 
said, smiling. “But they will come soon. 
My friend writes me that they will have to 
be taken, as there were none on hand.” 

“What! on purpose for me?” exclaimed 
the girl. 

“Yes; on purpose for you,” I replied. 
“Mr. Arnold is much pleased with the report 
of your partiality for his writings; and it 
would not surprise me if he should, some day, 
put you into a story. And, by the way, it is 
but fair that, since he has his picture taken 
for you, you should return the compliment by 
giving him yours.” 

Myra leaned against the window-frame, 
almost unable to speak, her whole face crim- 
son, her eyes sparkling. To her, an author 
was a far-away, enchanted being, with a halo 
always about him, some one quite removed 
from other men; and to be. known and 
noticed by one was to her the height of 
glory. 

While I talked to her, I saw two men com- 
ing up theroad. But she never looked round, 
and seemed to have quite forgotten that any 
one was expected. It was only when the 
visitors had reached the door-yard, and were 
welcomed by the whole family that she turned 
to look, and even then she did not for a mo- 
ment seem to perceive them with her mind, 
though their forms were before her eyes. 

I examined the new-comers with interest. 
There was no mistaking the free and easy 
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sailor, and I turned at once from him to the 
other. I must own I was a little surprised ; 
for certainly Mr. Nate Melton was as fine 
looking a fellow as one would wish to see, 
and a good deal finer looking than one would 
wish to see, if he were a rival. His form was 
stalwart, broad-shouldered, and had an easy 
motion full of manly grace. His hair and eyes 
were dark, but he had a color almost as fresh 
asa girl’s, and his forehead from which he 
tossed the damp locks back as he removed 
his straw hat, was well-developed, square, 
and as white as snow. I could see that his 
glance was directed to the window where 
Myra and I stood long before he reached the 
house, and that when she did not turn as he 
came up the yard, his face darkened. When, 
at length, she recalled her thoughts, and 
went cordially to meet him, he pretended not 
to see her till she was close to him, and then 
greeted her with a touch of coldness. 

If I had been gratified by her penitence 
towards me a little while before, I was now 
obliged to own that I need not have valued it 
too highly; for the minx gave the new-comer 
a look just as penitential, and lingered, look- 
ing into his eyes till he smiled and restored 
her contentment. I watched her with a 
curiosity not unmixed with anger. Evidently 
the person whom she loved was Miss Myra 
Slocum, and she merely wished gentlemen to 
admire and like her, without having any 
particular preference, apparently, for any one 
of them. If she was likely ever to give special 
thought to one, it would be when he was in 
danger of being lost to her. I did not leave 
my window when the new arrivals made 
their appearance, but took another cigar, and 
sat looking out, and wondering how long I 
had better stay at the farm. I had been 
there nearly three weeks, and was a great 
deal better in health. Perhaps I might as 
well go back to town in a week more. But 
that would depend. 

By-and-by the family came in, and I was 
introduced to the young men. The sailor 
made me a profound, half-langhing bow, but 
the other was meaning to give a very cold ac- 
knowledgment of my salutation. I put a 
stop to that, however, by offering him my 
hand, and giving him a grip that made him 
wince and color. It was shaking hands be- 
fore combat; and, also, letting the stalwart 
fellow see the strength of my muscle. I 
fancied that on entering the room he had 
lifted his head in a rather arrogant manner, 
as if proudly conscious that he was taller and 


broader-shouldered than I. I always like to 
let people see that there is a difference be- 
tween large and great, and that gems are 
smaller than boulders. 

He showed generous blood, though, and I 
liked him for it. Evidently, he had looked 
on me as an effeminate city chap whom he 
could fling over his shoulder, and fancied 
that I valued myself chiefly on my mustache 
and white hands. When he found his mis- 
take he fook a seat by me, and forgetting 
even Myra, apparently, fell into a wary con- 
versation with me, measuring my strength, 
evidently. I was perfectly frank with him. 
He deserved it, and after an hour I had half 
made up my mind that if his heart was set 
on Myra I would withdraw and leave the field 
to him. He was a sensible, good-natured, in- 
telligent fellow, and well-bred enough, though 
showing marks of country breeding. 

But my pacific intentions received a sudden 
check. Rising from my side when our con- 
versation was over, he said: 

“ Come, Myra, let’s have a little walk. See 
how the moon shines. I haven’t had a walk 
with you for a long time.” Evidently he 
meant war. 

He spoke in a tone so positive that there 
was no chance for refusal, even if she had 
wished to refuse. She got up in some em- 
barrassment, and on going out, pretended to 
have dropped something, that she might 
have a chance to turn and give me a glance 
which seemed plainly to say, “ you see I can’t 
help going.” 

I felt angry and bitter, yet I could have 
laughed at the girl’s adroitness. 

I will not describe the next week. I can- 
not. The skill with which that jade played 
us off against each other, the suppressed rage 
of Melton, my own affected carelessness, the 
tuneasiness of the family who saw how mat- 
ters stood, and yet dared not take sides. I 
was about the house all day while the other 
was out; but those long evenings were mo- 
nopolized as much as possible by the doctor; 
and besides, Myra always carried the ten 
o’clock luncheon out to the field. 

There is nothing like jealousy to make a 
man think himself in love, or perhaps to 
make him in love in earnest. And really, be- 
fore the week was out, 1 was in quite a 
spooney condition; not so much that I was, 
or believed myself to be in love with Myra, 
but because I did not like to be beaten. 
There was a little, or a good deal, of liking 
for her, too. I got so fierce and nervous that 
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I coukt scarcely sleep or eat. I was enraged 
that I should have gone into the woods to be 

twisted about the finger of a butter-making 

country girl, and rivalled by a half-educated, 

hay-making doctor’s clerk. But for all that 

the butter-making girl was a fine creature, 

and might make a magnificent woman; and 

I was not sure but I was ready to take her 

for better or worse. And the rival might one 

day be a man not to be sneered at. 

So I endured the trial a week, and at the 
end of it both I and Melton were just 
where we were at the beginning, only rather 
the worse fur wear. Let not the reader sup- 
pose that we two spooneys chased abdut 
after the girl. We were both too proud to do 
anything of the sort. She came and went 
between us, talked first with one, then with 
the other, and, with an affectation of simple 
friendliness, did all the courting. 

One morning she was particularly sweet to 
me after the others had gone off haying. She 
and Melton had been out the evening before, 
walking by moonlight; and she wanted to 
make up tome. To be sure, Tom, one of her 
little brothers, had been with them, and Mel- 
ton had come in with a dissatisfied expression 
of countenance, as if he hadn’t gained much; 
but I didn’t like it for all that. I didn't 
choose that the girl whom I was willing to 
take for a wife should go off taking moonlight 
walks with any other man, if she meant or 
expected to be again in my good graces. So, 
when she hovered about the breakfast table, 
I read an old newspaper over my coffee, and 
didn’t see that she was there; and when she 
flitted out into the kitchen to bring in a new 
supply of dry-toast, I knew, I took advantage 
of her absence to get up and go out to smoke 
a cigar in the porch. ‘Then when, after she 
had cleared the table away, she made an ex- 
cuse to come in and dust the sitting-room, 
and arrange the curtains of the window close 
to which I was sitting outside, I strolled off 
down the yard and the road to the post-office. 
Of course she knew where I was going, for it 
was mail-day; and when, after being gone 
nearly all the forenoon, I came back with my 
pockets full of the letters and papers that had 
been forwarded to me in a great package from 
town, she looked with eager curiosity for the 
promised photograph. They were in my 
pocket, but I said nothing, only ate my din- 
ner in the gayest of spirits, talking more with 
Mrs. Slocum than with Myra, then seated 
myself in the sitting-room to read at my 
leisure letier after letter. 
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Myra grew more and more uneasy. I could 
see that this pile of correspondence reminded 
her that I had other interests and friends 
than there, and that perhaps she had not the 
power she imagined over me, and had better 
be careful. When the men came in to supper, . 
she took but little notice of Melton, and in 
the evening when I was walking up and 
down the garden, with my cigar in my mouth, 
she actually came out and leaned over the 
gate a little way off. 

I waited a few minutes to see if Melton 
would follow, and, since he did not, I went 
and stood by her, looking into her pretty 
moonlighted face. 

“Will Mr. Melton be angry?” I asked, 
“Will he decline to come out for his evening 
walk while 1 am here? I will go away if you 
Say so.” 

“[’m not going to walk with him,” she 
pouted. 

“Now don’t say that you and the young 
man have quarrelled,” I exclaimed, with the 
solicitude of a father. “It would be sucha 
pity.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said, 
angrily. “Mr. Melton is nothing to me, and 
I don’t want to be joked about him.” 

She seemed so much in earnest, and looked 
so pretty and honest, that I couldn’t help 
trusting her.’ 

“Do you really say that he is nothing to 
you, Myra?” I asked, looking intently at 
her. 

“ Of course he isn’t!” she said, immediately. 
“We are old acquaintances, and that is all. 
I don’t see,” pouting again, “ why I may not 
speak to people without having such things 
said.” 

We stood there an hour talking over the 
gate, and it was all I could do to keep from 
committing myself. I wasn’t quite ready to 
do that yet. If Myra had never managed, or 
played two parts, 1 should have used no such 
caution; but though I almost believed in her 
now, a lingering uneasiness made me resolve 
to wait yeta little longer, and see how she 
would act. But I said enough to let her see 
pretty clearly what my feelings were, and 
that I would not consent to share her 
attentions with any one else. 

We went into the house presently, but not 
before I had kissed Myra’s plump hand, and 
received from it a very decided pressure. 

The family were all in the great cool 
kitchen, which was our favorite resort, and 
every eye turned on us as we entered. 
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“Mr. Arnold and I have been listening to 
the whippoorwills,” Myra said, at once, as 
though it had been the subject of our conver- 
sation; when in fact we not only had not 
mentioned the bird, but I had not heard it. 
“Why didn’t you all come out ?” 

“We didn’t hear them,” her mother said, 
helping to cover the embarrassment. For 
Melton was looking as black as a thunder- 
cloud, and all the rest uneasy. 

But Myra was as cool and innocent as a 
child, and never seemed aware that any one 
could be vexed. She talked and laughed with 
all, even Melton, never seeming to notice his 
short answers. 

Melton looked at her keenly, seemed to 
doubt, was at one moment on the point of 
yielding, and the next moment steeled him- 
self and would not notice her smiles. Pres- 
eutly, before any one else started, he wished 
us all good-r. at, and went off to bed. I 
followed in a moment, and as I went, heard 
Mrs. Slocum say: 

“Nate is going away to-morrow or next 
day, Myra.” 

“Well, it was best for him to go,” I 
thought. And then came a misgiving. Had 
I reallysmade up my mind to take this girl, if 
she would have me. Was it worth while to 
give up the companionship of a cultivated 
woman of my own class for that of a country 
girl, unless she had that unsophisticated 
honesty and pure nobleness of character 
which, I could not help thinking, Myra lacked. 

I slept uneasily, and woke the next morn- 
ing at the earliest peep of dawn, two hours 
before my time for rising. I was just about 
dropping asleep again when I heard voices 
outside. Instantly I started up and looked 
out the window. Just underneath, standing 
at the open window of the sitting-room, was 
Melton, his scythe over his shoulder, his dark 
hair curling under the brim of his straw hat; 
and on the window-sill were a pair of round 
arms with a glimpse of a glossy braid above 
them. I‘saw it all. While I slept, as she 
thought, Myra was making her peace with 
her other lover. I didn’t wait to watch or 
listen, but went to bed again. 

That morning Myra poured out my coffee, 
and was as radiant and charming as possible. 

“Is it true that Melton is going off?” I 
asked, carelessly. 

“ He thought of it,” she replied; “ but I be- 
lieve father persuaded him to stay. He 
thought they could get along without him.” 

I said no more; but along in the forenoon 
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strolled out into the fields. I felt tired, un- 
certain, harassed, and after walking about a 
while, oppressed by the heat, gladly betook 
myself to a place of shade. It was a clump 
of alders that grew thickly, and left a little 
bower underneath. The sward was soft, and 
there I laid down, with violets under my 
head. Just in front of me was a load of hay, 
and on the other side of it a mossy rock 
under a tree. This hay had been gathered 
up in the morning and was waiting till the 
farm horses should be at liberty to haul it in, 
the men, meantime, mowing in another fie):i. 

I don’t know how long I lay there. The 
heat overpowered me, and my sleepless night 
told on me. I must have been asleep some 
time when I was awakened by voices, and 
opening my eyes, saw Melton aud Myra 
standing at the end of the load of hay, having 
evidently paused there in their walk. 

“Tell me truly, Myra, are you engaged to 
that city fellow?” the young man was asking, 
sternly, as I looked up. 

“What nonsense!” she exclaimed, looking 
at him with reproachful surprise. “You 
take such silly fancies, Nate. Of course I 
must be civil to him when he is in our 
house.” 

“and haven’t you any idea of being en- 
gaged to him?” pursued the questioner, bent 
on getting at the truth at last. 

“ Of course not!” she said, looking up with 
the utmost innocence. His face brightened. 

“Then you don’t care anything about 
him ?” he persisted. 

“O bah!” she laughed, with a toss of the 
head. “I wont answer such nonsensical 
questions.” 

“Tell me, then, if you do care about me,” 
said Melton, blushing up crimson, and seizing 
her hand. 

Myra broke from him, but with a coquettish 
glance into his face that made my blood boil, 
and laughingly ran away round the load of 
hay. He foHowed, and they were hidden 
from my sight, except that I saw underneath 
the load their feet, and that for an instant 
they were close together. I believed that he 
caught and kissed her. I would have given 
thousands at that moment to have known 
whether it was true. Every nerve in my 
frame was like steel, every artery was as 
though filled with rushing fire. It was all I 
could do to keep where I was, and not start 
up and confront that girl. 

After a little while I heard another laugh, 
and Myra appeared running back to the 
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house, while Melton walked off to the field 
again. He turned and looked after her and I 
saw his face. It was not that of a man who 
despairs. 

I laid there till they were both out of sight, 
and my feelings were not to beenvied. I had 
liked the girl. It seemed to me at that mo- 
ment that I had loved her. If I knew that 
Melton had not kissed her, I should not have 
minded so much; but I thought he had. 
What good would it do me to charge her with 
it? She would be sure todeny. In my un- 
certainty and rage i cursed that great stupid 
load of hay for being there. I could have 
torn it in pieces. It was of no use for me to 
think that the girl's duplicity was plain 
enough without any further proof. What 
man would not be wild to know if the girl he 
loved had given another such a proof of 
affection. 

I went off for a long walk in the woods, 
and when, at an hour past dinner-time, I 
went back to the farmhouse, my mind was 
made up, my heart as free from my love for 
Miss Myra Slocum as if I had never seen her. 

“I’m so sorry I give you the trouble of 
keeping my dinner for me,” I said, pleasantly, 
to her. 

She. had looked a little uneasy and embar- 
rassed at first, but brightened when I smiled, 
and assured me that it was no trouble at all. 

Mrs. Slocum came in with her beaming, 
motherly face, and said they were afraid they 
had lost me. 

“T went for my last stroll in the woods,” I 


said. “TI have had letters from town, and find 
that I must go back. I shal! start to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Slocum cast a quick glance at Myra, 
who colored violently; then began to say 
how sorry they would be. 

I cordially expressed my own regret at 
leaving such kind friends, and my gratitude 
for all they had done for me. 

Myra flung out of the room, angry, yet half 
ready tocry. I didn’t care. If she was sorry 
for losing an admirer, she could feel no great 
pain at heart. She would console herself 
with Melton, and he would make her a good 
husband. Perhaps she would make him a 
good wife after she was sobered down a little. 

She didn’4mean that I should think she 
cared, and perhaps, hoped still to pique me 
into some show of jealousy; for she never 
noti¢éed me, but was all smiles and honey to 
Melton that night. Still, I could see that she 
was rather pale, and that she kept in sight of 
me the whole evening. 
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The next morning I took leave of the men 
early, for I was to start at eight o’clock. 

“JT wish you all happiness,” I whispered, 
with a laugh, as I shook hands with Melton. 

He frowned slightly. I could see that he 
was not yet sure, and that he also had seen 


the drift of Myra’s attentions the evening be- 
fore. She was very haughty with me that 
morning, and scarcely looked at me, though 
she gave me the opportunity to speak alone 
with her, if I chose. I did not choose. I 
passed by the door of the sitting-room, where 
she sat alone, and went into the kitchen 
where Mrs. Slocum and the children were. I 
had some little gift for each one, and when I 
had presented them, asked for Myra. 

“TI promised her some photographs,” I said. 
“And I have them here, if she still wishes for 
them.” 

One of the children went and brought her. 
She looked at me disdainfully. 

“Perhaps you wont care about them,” I 
said, smilingly. “If you do not, then please 
give them back to me.” 

She took them, and at the first glance her 
face reddened violently, and tears of mortifi- 
cation and regret rushed into her eyes. 

“It isn’t you!” she exclaimed. “ Your 
name isn’t Theodore!” 


“Tam Theodore Arnold,” I said, laughingly, 
“and very much flattered that my stories 
suit you.” 

I turned then to talk to the others, and tried 
to draw attention from the girl, whom I pitied, 
She was completely and bitterly humiliated. 
Here was the hero whom she had worshipped, 
and yet unknowingly slighted and deceived. 
I dare say no heroine of story who has in- 
sulted a fairy in disguise ever felt more 
severely punished than did this simple coun- 
try girl when she found out that she had lost 
an author. She made one desperate effort as 
I went out when the stage came for me. 

“Mr. Arnold, are you angry with me?” 
she said, pleadingly. 

“Not at all, my dear!” I said, lightly. “I 
have no reason to be. You have merely 
amused yourself. I wish you all the happi- 
ness in the world.” So saying, I raised my 
hat, got into the wagon, and was driven off. 

And yet my heart was pained. At that last 
moment, and at sight of her penitence, if I had 
but been sure that Melton hadn’t kissed her 
the day before, I would have forgiven her, and 
asked the right to kiss her myself. But— 

And so, ever since, I have hated the sight 

of a load of hay. ; 
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A VERY UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 


BY N. P. DARLING, 


Mr. Jupson JUDEINS was a widower. He 
had been in this state of uncertainty for 
about five years, when the little affair which 
I am about to tell you of occurred. At that 
time Mr. Judson Judkins was about fifty-two 
years of age, and he ought to have known 
better than to get himself into a situation 
from which he could not extricate himself. 
But then people hardly ever do know what 
they really ought to know, and Mr. Judkins 
was no exception. And then he didn’t think 
that he was getting himself into a bad fix, 
though if he had just stopped to consider— 
but you see, he didn’t have any time to con- 
sider. He was obliged to go somewhere, and 
so he went, and the result was that he found 
himself in a very unpleasant situation indeed. 
Mr. Judkins was the father of two lovely 
children. The eldest, Harry, was about the 
loveliest child, 1 think, that I everysaw. He 
had the most beautiful brown curls, and the 
handsomest eyes, and a sweet mouth! And 
then he had such pretty ways, and he was 
so “tunnin’” for a child of his age (he was 
only twenty-seven years and two months old), 
that I’m sure no properly constructed female 
could help loving him. 

The second child, named Mary, was also 
very lovely. At least, all the young men in 
Bradford thought so; and if a complex- 
ion like new milk, hair like threads of gold, 
eyes like violets, and an indescribable expres- 
sion over all, that was charming in itself, 
could make any female child of twenty-four 
summers lovely, then Mary Judkins was. 

Mr. Judkins owned a fine house, situated 
in the outskirts of the town of Bradford, and 
Mary had the entire charge of it, and evry 
summer they had it filled with company, gen- 
erally their relations from the city, who came 
out of the dust and smoke once a year to 
breathe the fresh air, drink real milk, revel in 
strawberries and cream, and enjoy themselves 
to their heart’s content, in the way best suited 
to themselves. 

It was a day in June. “Then, if ever, 
come perfect days,” as the poet says, and this 
was a perfect day. Warm, cloudless, beautiful ! 

Miss Mary Judkins was seated at the win- 
dow of their cosy little sitting-room, Miss 


Florence Richmond, Mary’s cousin, was re- 
clining on the lounge, reading one of Miss 
Muloch’s novels, Mrs. Mugworth, Mr. Jud- 
kins’s half-sister, was fast asleep in the great 
rocking-chair, and Mr. Judkins himself was 
out on the veranda, smoking a cigar, and 
reading “Tristam Shandy,” when Harry 
drove into the yard, with a young lady in the 
carriage beside him. 

“There’s Jennie!” cried Mary, starting up 
and running to the door. 

Harry was just helping her out of the car- 
riage when Mary appeared, and of course 
they fell into each other’s arms, and kissed. 

How Harry’s mouth watered! and I think 
my mouth would have watered too, had I 
been there, for Miss Jane Louisa Gushington 
was one of the most bewitching little beau- 
ties that ever wore button-boots. A laughing- 
eyed brunette, with rosy cheeks, and ripe 
luscious lips, through which the pearls shone; 
around plump little form, a neat foot, and 
an ankle—O! Hiram Powers! 

Well, we wont say anything about that 
ankle, or those ankles, (for she had two of 
’em), because, well, because my wife says that 
it would be decidedly improper. 

Mary and her friend came toward the 
house, leaving Harry to drive round to the 
stable, and as they stepped onto the veranda, 
Mr. Judkins, who had thrown down “ Tris- 
tam,” came forward to meet the new guest. 

“O father,” said Mary, “this is my dear 
friend, Jennie Gushington, whom I have so 
often spoken of to you. We were school- 
mates you know, at Madame De Vinchy’s.” 

“Ah, indeed! And so this is Jennie? Well, 
my dear, how do you do?” and Mr. Judkins 
held out both of his great hands and took 
both of Jane Louisa’s little hands, and he 
squeezed them, and he looked, for all the 
world, as if he was tickled half to death. 

Well, Jane Louisa said she was “pretty 
well, I thank you, sir,” and then Mr. Judkins 
released her hands, and Mary conducted her 
into the house, where she had to be introduced 
to Florence and Mrs. Mugworth, and then 
they went up stairs, and Jane Louisa was 
seen no more until tea-time. 

Meantime Mr. Judson Judkins walked up 
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and down the veranda, holding “ Tristam 
Shandy ” before his eyes, with a cigar In his 
mouth, and a smile on his face, dreaming 
with his eyes wide open. 

Yes, Mr. Judson Judkins was dreaming of 
love. To state the case plainly, he was in 
love, and that was what tickled him so. 

You see he had married quite young, and 
he had married, to please his father, a wo- 
man that he cared no more for than you do 
for your Aunt Matilda. That is to say, he 
didn’t love her as every man ought to love 
his wife (or some other man’s wife. That’s 
the fashion just at present), although they 
lived very happily together. Consequently, 
the heart of Mr. Judson Judkins became a 
sort of savings bank of his affections, until at 
the age of fifty-two he had an immense capital 
of love, which he was very anxious to lavish 
on some good-looking female. 

Now Mr. Judkins wasn’t like some widow- 
ers that you've seen. He wasn’t the man to 
fall in love with the first pretty face that 
crossed his path. I should rather think not. 
He had married once to please somebody else, 
and now he was going to marry to please 
himself—that is, if he married at all, which 
he really had no notion of doing, until he 
saw Miss Jane Louisa Gushington. 

The moment he saw her, he felt that he 
loved her. He fancied that she was the wo- 
man for whom he had been waiting all his 
life—his “ spirit-mate,” you understand: and 
he didn’t stop to think, or bother himself 
about disparity of ages, though of course he 
knew that she wasn’t more than twenty-five, 
while he was over fifty-two. 

But pshaw! what are years to a man in 
love? Mr. Judkins looked young. There 
wasn’t a gray hair in his head, and hardly a 
wrinkle on his face, and he felt as youthful 
as a boy of fifteen. 

Miss Gushington was bewitching enough 
in her travelling dress, but when she appeared 
at the tea-table, in a filmy muslin, Iam sure 
she was lovely enough to have melted the 
heart of a stone, to say nothing about such a 
very soft heart as that which beat in the ca- 
pacious bosom of Mr. Judson Judkins. 

Mr. Judson Judkins was fairly beside him- 
self, or to speak literally, he was beside the 
woman whom he wished to make a part of 
himself. He was naturally a very agreeable 
man, but on this particular evening he sur- 
passed all his former efforts in the art of 
pleasing; and he was so attentive to Miss 
Gushington—he was her most devoted slave 


all the evening, and he said to himself that 
he would be ever after, providing she would 
only love him. 

He led her to the piano, and turned the 
music for her, and he sang an old love song, 
and he looked a whole volume of love songs, 
and he felt himself the very personification 
of love. And she sang, and Mr. Judkins be- 
lieved himself in some enchanted land. He 
was entranced, bewitched, intoxicated with 
melodious sounds, and sweet imaginings. 

To quote the words of his son, “The old 
gentleman was fairly bedeviled.” 

You would have thought so could you have 
seen him shortly afterwards. Mary was at 
the piano, and Jane Louisa and Mr. Judkins 
were out on the veranda, waltzing by moon- 
light. He hadn’t waltzed before in twenty 
years, and he never had been a natural waltzer. 
He whirled about as gracefully as a clothes- 
horse might be expected to, should the kitch- 
en furniture be suddenly seized with a mania 
for waltzing; and he grew dizzy and Jane 
Louisa supported him—but that was rather 
agreeable, of course. 

And the whole company went out to walk 
in the dewy moonlight, Miss Gushington 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Judkins, her beau- 
tiful eyes so much brighter than the stars, 
that the latter retired in confusion the mo- 
ment she lifted them to the heavens. 


“ —Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so 
bright, 
That birds would sing and think it were not 
night,” 


as the Bard of Avon says, in describing the 
luminous optics of old Mr. Capulet’s only 
daughter, and the same will apply to the eyes 
of Miss Jane Louisa Gushington. 

Mr. Judkins had never felt happier in all 
his life. All the poetry in him came to the 
surface, and he said a thousand pretty things 
—perfect gems, you know; and when I think 
of them, I weep to think that they are lost 
forever. 

He spoke under the inspiration of the rosy 
god, and she listened, as one might have 
gazed in the gorgeous palace of Aladdin, so 
bewildered by the beauty of everything he 
said, that she could remember nothing but 
the grandeur of the whole. 

The courtship of Mr. Judkins, thus happily 
begun, went on smoothly. Gradually he gave 
Miss Gushington to understond the state of 
his heart. She was just a little bit surprised 
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at first, but that was all. She confessed to 
herself that she could have loved Harry 
better than Judson, but Harry wouldn't give 
her a chance to love him, and so she con- 
cluded that she might as well set her affec- 
tions on his father particularly as she could 
see that the latter was terribly in love. 

There was no sentimentalism about Miss 
Gushington. She was one of that kind of 
women that would make almost any man 
a good and affectionate wife, but there was 
no danger of her ever dying of a broken 
heart. She was determined to marry, and if 
she couldn’t get just the man that she wanted, 
she would take the next best. And so, fail- 
ing, as she thought, to reach the heart of 
Tarry, she accepted the heart of Mr. Judkins, 
and promised to become his bride. 

There was only one person in the world 
that Mr. Judkins was afraid of, and that per- 
son was his daughter Mary. Hedidn’t dare to 
tell her that he was about to marry Miss 
Gushington. He knew that she would laugh 
at him, and he couldn’t bear to be ridiculed, 
aud he knew that he was about to do what 
would generally be considered a very ridicu- 
lous thing; and so he cautioned Miss Gush- 
ington Against telling any one of their 
engagement. 

“We can’t be married here,” said he. “And 
no one must know that we have any thought 
of marrying. But I'll tell you how we can 
manage it, my dear. Name the day yourself, 
and the sooner it comes the better it will 
please me;” and Mr. Judkins stopped to 
squeeze Jane Louisa’s hand, and I believe he 
kissed her, but I’m not so certain of that. 

“There's a train passes through Bradford 
for the city, at fifteen minutes past five in the 
morning. Not one of the family will be up 
at that time, and we can leave the house and 
the town without disturbing anybody. Upon 
arriving in the city we can be married, and 
then we can start on our wedding tour, to be 
gone as long as we please, long enough cer- 
tainly, to give the Bradford people time to 
get through talking about us. And by that 
time, probably, Mary will have become re- 
signed to the new state of affairs.” 

Mr. Judkins wasn’t quite sure that she 
would be resigned, but he tried to flatter him- 
self that she would. 

“But,” said Jane Louisa, “ wont the family 
be anxious when they find we are both gone ?” 

“O, I'll make that all right,” replied Mr. 
Jndkins, “I'll tell Mary the night before, 
that I'am going away in the early morning 
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train, and when we get ready to start, Ill 
place a note on the table for Mary, explaining 
all.” 

And so that was the way it was settled, 
and meantime everything went on as usual, 
and no one suspected that Mr. Judkins was 
in love with Miss Gushington, and that they 
had their elopement already planned. 

I said that no one suspected that Mr. Jud- 
kins was in love. Perhaps I had better take 
that back, for Harry did suspect that some- 
thing was the matter with the paternal Jud- 
kins. As he said to Mary, he “didn’t know 
whether the old gentleman was really in love, 
or only a little ‘loony,’ but he thought that 
he was rather too fond of Miss Gushington’s 
society, considering his age.” 

“Why, you don’t think father would marry, 
do you, Harry ?” 

“T hope he wont marry Miss Gushington,” 
said he. 

“But do you think he would marry any 
woman ?” asked Mary. 

But Harry didn’t kiiow how to answer that 
question, and so he didn’t try. 

“He's apparently very fond of Jennie,” 
said he. 

“And you are jealous,” returned his sister, 


laughing; “bnt you need not be, for Jennie 
wouldn’t marry father, if he wanted her ever 


so bad. Why, only think, father is fifty-two, 
and Jennie is only twenty-five.” 

But Harry wasn’t convinced. He was still 
suspicious, very suspicious, and he hadn’t 
the courage to settle all his doubts by making 
a marriage proposal to the young lady, for, 
singular as it may seem, he was in love with 
Jennie, although she knew it not. 

And that is strange, you say, and I admit 
it. Most women will read a man’s heart 
better than he can read it himself, and why 
Miss Jane Louisa Gushington did not see . 
that Harry adored her is a question that I 
cannot answer. 

But to continue: The fifth-day of August 
was the day appointed for the elopement. 
Mr. Judson had made all necessary prepara- 
tions, and he had told Mary that he was 
going into the city on the early morning 
train, to be gone all day, and he had written 
an explanatory letter to be left on the table 
on the morning of the fifth, and he had re- 
tired to his room, there to pack his valise, 
which, being soon done, he undressed and 
got into bed. 

Now the night of the fourth of August 
was excessively warm. To be plain about 
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the matter, it was decidedly hot. I should 
think that it was about as hot as Tophet, but 
I wont be positive about that. The tempera- 
ture of the latter place may be higher than I 
have any idea of. But it was altogether too 
warm for comfort in Bradford on the night 
of the fourth of August. 

Mr. Judson Judkins was “a warm-com- 
p’exioned man.” He ought to have lived in 
Greenland—he ought to have been born there, 
but as he wasn’t, he ought to have gone there 
directly after being born; but like a great 
many other people whom you and I both 
know, he didn’t know what was best for him- 
self; and so he remained in Bradford, going 
around in the summer months, looking for 
al! the world like a roasted turkey. You 
could fairly hear him fry on a hot day. 

Mr. Judkins couldn't sleep a wink. He 
rolled all over the bed, and then he rolled 
under the bed, and then he rolled all over the 
floor, and the perspiration rolled from every 
pore, but there was no sleep for Mr. Judkins. 

The hours rolled on, but they rolled very 
slowly, or so thought Mr. Judkins. He heard 
the clock strike every hour. At last when it 
struck four he bounced out of bed, and throw- 
ing on a dressing-gown, he left the room. 

“Tl take a shower-bath,” said Mr. Judkins, 
as he went down stairs. 

Now the shower-bath was situated in the 
rear of the kitchen, and to reach it he had w 
pass through the sitting-room and a long en- 
try. But at that hour in the morning there 
was little danger of his meeting any one. 

Mr. Judkins reached it in safety, took his 
bath, which was really the most comfortable 
thing he had taken for the last twenty-four 
hours, “and now,” said he, “where is the 
towel ?” 

He should have thought of that before, for 
there wasn’t any towel there. 

“But I know where Mary keeps ’em,” said 
he. “They're in the sitting-room closet; and 
as it’s so early in the morning, I'll run in just 
as I am, for I don’t want to wet my dressing- 
gown.” 

And so Mr. Judkins ran in just as he was, 
and he got the towel, and was running back, 
when he heard Bridget coming down the 
back stairs, for she, having heard Mr. Jud- 
kins, thought it was time to get up, and was 
now coming down the stairs into the long en- 
try, just in time to intercept her master. 

“ Well, I'll go back to my room then,” said 
Mr. Judkins, jumping out of the long entry 
just as Bridget stepped in. 


A very Situation. 


“But, hush! egad, there’s somebody com- 
ing down the front stairs,” cried he, “and I 
believe it’s Jane Louisa. O, what shall I 
do?” 

What could he do? He must hide some- 
where, of course. He wasn’t dressed to re- 
ceive callers, you know. He hadn’t got his 
watch-guard on, and consequently he felt 
rather embarrassed. 

Well, right across one corner of the sitting- 
room was a sofa, and in behind it there was 
room enough for a man to hide quite comfort. 
ably, and there Mr. Judson Judkins hid, and 
he wasn’t a moment tov soon, for Miss Gush- 
ington came in immediately, and seated. her- 
self upon the sofa to wait for her lover. 

Mr. Judkins waited for her to go, and she 
waited for him to come, and, of course, they 
both waited in vain. 

At length the clock struck five, but still Mr 
Judkins didn’t put in an appearance. Jane 
Louisa asked herself what could be the mat- 
ter, but she could give no satisfactory answer. 
Had her lover overslept himself? It looked 
very much like it, and so she determined to 
wait until he did come down, and then ask 
lim if that was the way he kept his appoint- 
ments. 

“Well, this is a go,” thought Mr. Judkins, 
as the time passed on, and his lady-love 
showed no signs of leaving the room. Then 
he came to the conclusion that it didn’t 
seem so much like “a go,” as it did like a 
stay. 

The early train had gone, but still’ Miss 
Gushington waited. She was getting angry, 
not only with Mr. Judkins, but with herself. 
An elopement was well enough. It was ro- 
mantic, but she could see no romance in get- 
ting ready to elope with a lover who was so 
lethargic as to sleep when the god of love 
was calling upon him to awaken; and she 
was angry with herself for ever having al- 
lowed such a sleepy lover to beguile her. 

At six o’clock Mary came down, and was 
much surprised to find that Jennie had 
become such an early riser. 

“Were you up when father went away ?” 

“T haven’t seen your father this morning,” 
replied Jennie. 

“And I hope you wont, just at present,” 
thought Mr. Judkins. 

Mary went out to the kitchen to see about 
the breakfast, but Jennie kept her post, and 
Mr. Judkins kept his. 

By-and-by the rest of the family came 
down, and they all went out to breakfast. 
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_ “Now is my time,” whispered Mr. Judkins, 
as he rose from his cramped position. 

But just as he arose, Bridget entered the 
foom, passed through, and went up stairs. 

“ What shall do now?” Mr. Judkins asked 
himself. “Bridget has gone up to make the 
beds, and if I run up stairs, I shall be sure to 
meet her. O dear, what a fix I am in!” 

But as there didn’t seem to be anything 
that he could do, he was obliged to remain a 
fixture, and soon the family returned to the 
sitting-room. Shortly after, the ladies, with 
the exception of Jennie, went out for a ride. 
Harry was in his room. 

“And now,” thought Mr. Judkins, “if Miss 
Gushington would only go out for a walk, 
why I should be all right.” 

‘But unfortunately for that gentleman, she 
showed no disposition to “take the air.” 
Seating herself on the sofa, with her work in 
her hands, and a book on her lap, she began 
to read, and between sentences, she would 
stop to think, entirely unconscious that the 
subject of her thoughts was sitting in a very 
cramped and uncomfortable attitude, just 
behind her. 

People don’t generally like to be made fools 
of, and Miss Gushington was no exception; 
but that she had been made a fool of she did 
not for one moment doubt, for what else could 
she think? Mr. Judkins had certainly gone 
to the city. Harry had heard his father go 
down stairs at about four o’clock, he said. 
He had gone and left her without one word 
of explanation. What could she think of 
such conduct? She knew not what to think. 
But she was very angry, not only with Mr. 
Judkins but with herself. 

“Tl leave Bradford this very day,” she 
said to herself; but just then Harry came 
down stairs. 

“What, all alone ?” said he, stopping on the 
threshold. 

“I was before you came,” she answered, 
with a bewitching smile that melted a hole 
right through Harry’s heart. 

This young gentleman took a turn up and 
down the room, revolving a very serious ques- 
tion in his mind. “I never shall have a 
better opportunity,” he thought, “and it 
must come out some time ;” and clenching his 
teeth to keep his courage up, said he, “let it 
"come now.” 

Miss Gushington was watching him from 
under her long eyelashes. Suddenly he 
turned and stood before her, but she did not 
raise her eyes. 
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“ Miss Gushington,” said Iarry, “ you know 
me pretty well. Do you know me well enough, 
think you, to trust your happiness in my 
keeping ?” 

“Why—why, Mr. Judkins, what do you 
mean ?” cried Jennie, throwing down her 
work. 

Mr. Judson Judkins groaned. 

“O! screamed Jane Louisa, “ what was 
that ?” 

“The dog,” answered Harry. “Come here, 
Tiger ;” but Tiger didn’t come. 

“T was sure some one groaned,” said Jane 
Louisa. 

“Twas but the dog.” 

“ Well, you were saying,” said she, once 
more reassured, “ that, well, I didn’t under- 
stand exactly what you meant.” 

Harry took her hand. She didn’t try to 
withdraw it. ‘ 

“Will you, dear, give me this hand, and 
with it your heart? Will you give them to 
keep always?” 

“On conditions,” she answered, and she 
spoke very calmly indeed. 

“Then you do not love me,” said Harry. 

“The conditions &re not very hard.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“There is only one—that you marry me 
to-day.” 

“Why such haste ?” 

“It is a foolish whim of mine perhaps, 
You can call it so. I am going to leave Brad- 
ford to-day, and it only remains for you to 
say whether it shall be as Mrs. Judkins or 
Miss Jennie Gushington.” 

Again Mr. Judson Judkins groaned. 

“Confound the dog!—you shall leave here 
as Mrs. Harry Judkins.” 

“O! the house is haunted!” screamed Miss 
Gushington, falling into her lover’s arms. 

“Pshaw! ‘twas Tiger,” and: then Harry 
kissed her. 

That kiss restored her, and she gave Harry 
one in return. 

“Will you go to the minister’s now, dar- 
ling ?” she asked. 

“What, before Mary returns? Shall we go 
alone ?” 

“ Yes, alone, and at once.” 

“Why, one would think that you hadn’t 
but a moment to live. Are you afraid that 
you will lose me?” 

“No, but I want to be sure of you.” 

“Well, then go and get ready, and I'll bring 
the carriage round to the door.” 

Once more Mr. Judson Judkins groaned, 
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but there was no one to hear him. The 
lovers had left the room. 

“QO, the perfidiousness of woman!” said he, 
“arising in, all his native majesty,” and 
stretching his limbs. “T’ll never trust one 
again.” And with one bound he came out 
from behind the sofa, and stole softly up 
stairs to his room. 

That day at dinner, Mr. Harry Judkins, 
much to the surprise of every one, introduced 
to his sister and her guests, the quondam 
Jennie Gushington, as his bride. 

“ Why, how sly you have been,” cried Flor- 
ence Richmond. 

“Sly! why, I didn’t even suspect that they 
were lovers,” said Mrs. Mugworth. 

But just at this moment Mr. Judson Jud- 


kins entered the room, looking exceedingly 
savage. 

“Returned so soon?” cried Mary. “Why, 
where have you been ?” 

“TI have been,” said Mr. Judson Judkins, 
looking fiercely at Jane Louisa, who looked 
scornfully back at him,“I have been in a 
very unpleasant situation.” 

He said no more, and no questions were! 
asked, for every one saw that the usually, 
genial Mr. Judkins was decidedly out of 
humor. 

That afternoon the bridal pair started on 
their wedding tour. 

They were living very happily the last time 
I heard from them. But Mr. Judson Judkius 
is still a widower. 


MISS VIVIEN. 


BY SARAH L. JOY. 


“TELL us about it, Granger.” 

Tom Merriam’s request was echoed by the 
half dozen men present, and Granger, with a 
laugh, took the cigar from his lips, laid him- 
self back in the easy-chair, in the easiest of 
attitudes, and lazily answered: 

“ People generally are not so fond of telling 
their adventures when they have been a trifle 
worsted, but as Charlie Ruthven comes in 
for a share of this questionable glory, too, 
why I don’t mind giving you my experience, 
just as a warning to you not to be bewitched 
by every pretty woman you meet; that’s my 
failing, you kuow. I never could resist the 
sharp little weapons that Cupid shoots from 
sparkling eyes, no matter what their color is, 
and a pair of pouting lips plays the mischief 
with my heart. But as for Charlie, the clear- 
headed, cool-hearted Charlie, whom all the 
women adore because he wont adore them, 
for him to get so completely sold, it’s worth 
getting fooled a dozen times one’s self. By 
Jove, it’s better than any play.” 

“ How’s that, Ruthven ? said Dick Stuyve- 
sant, lazily turning his head to get a view of 
the handsome fellow who lay stretched on a 
sofa the other side of the room with his 
hands clasped above his head, and a look of 
the most perfect indifference in his face. 

If ever a man gave you an idea of being 
bored to death by mere existence, Charlie 
Ruthven was the one. He half opened his 
eyes as Stuyvesant spoke. 


“Just as Granger says,” he coolly replied, 
sending such a cloud of smoke up from his 
mouth as nearly enveloped his curly brown 
head. “That woman came nearer raising 
the deuce with me than any of her sex ever 
did before. She was a regular stunner though. 
Granger’ll give you a description of her 
charms, he rather excels in that line” And 
he shot a mischievous glance at the easy-chair 
and its occupant as he spoke. 

“Description be hanged!” was the rather 
irreverent answer. “1 got muddled over her 
eyes, couldn’t even tell the color. One day I 
thought they were that real purplish blue 
that always reminds one of pansies, and I was 
spooney to that degree that I wrote some 
very flowery verses and called them ‘ Pansy 
Eyes, in which I mooned away to a fearful. 
extent about the state of my affections, and 
depths of despair in which ‘I should forever- 
more be plunged,’ unless she gave me some 
hope that I held a winning hand, etc. A 
combination of poetry and play that seems 
remarkably funny as 1 think about. it now, 
but I regarded it in an entirely different light 
that time. The next time I saw her, I vow 
her eyes were black, and I was completely 
mixed up. Whatever their color was, they 
were the most glorious eyes I ever saw, and 
you couldn’t resist their fascination. She, 
like her eyes, was indescribable. Ruthven 
says the whole when be calls her a ‘regular 
stunner, and there wasn’t a woman who 
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Miss Vivien. 


could equal her in Newport all the season. 

“The first time I saw her, I was coming 
from a drive with Mollie Wingate, and she 
was on the piazza of the hotel watching the 
people as they came driving up. I couldn’t 
help it, | motioned Mollie to look at her. 

“*Tsn’t she lovely, Miss Wingate ?” 

“Mollie looked up with a quizzical smile 
on her lips. 

“The last is always the fairest with you, 
Mr. Granger,’ 

“ Wasn’t that a cut, though? I was just a 
trifle annoyed, for I didn’t care to have Mollie 
Wingate sce my weaknesses so easily, but I 
only laughed and said: , 

“* But isn’t she ?” 

“*Tsn’t she what? very carelessly. 

“*A perfectly lovely woman.’ 

“*No,’ she said, bluntly. 

“T looked at her in surprise. 

“*She is an extremely handsome woman, 
but lovely doesn’t apply to her; there’s a 
something in her face I don’t like. I never 
could trust her.’ And she went slowly into the 
house, humming a blithe German air as she 
went. 

“Td been uncommonly sweet on Mollie 
Wingate all the time we had been in New- 
port, and we’d been pretty good friends in 
town before, and really I did like her first- 
rate. I imagined then, she was jealous of 
my admiration of the stranger, but now I 
know that there was something in her 
straight-forward genuineness that instinc tive- 
ly felt the deception and worthlessness of the 
other. 

“T determined to find out the fair unknown, 
and you know when you once set out for a 
thing of that kind it is usually easy of at- 
tainment. She sat near us at table, and I 
found Charlie quite as sensible of her charms 
as I was; in fact, I never knew him to evince 
so much interest in one of the sex before, 
and that, I think, made me a little keener in 
pursuit of the game. 

“There was a very handsome man with 
her, whom she called Ambrose, and I was 
afraid it might prove her husband, and that 
he would raise an objection to my making 
love to his property; but as we found out it 
was only her brother. They were registered 
as Mr. Ambrose Vivien, Miss Vivien, Balti- 
more, Md. 

“Getting acquainted with the brother was 
an easy matter; he was very gentlemanly in 
his bearing, and altogether jolly, so we got 
eu charmingly. By-and-by he offered to in- 
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‘troduce us to his sister, and you may be sure 


we didn’t refuse. 

“ We found Miss Vivien charming, and set 
to work to make ourselves agreeable. I don’t 
know how she did it, but she managed to 
keep on the best terms with both of us, and 
make each one think he was the favored one. 
I was completely over head and ears in love. 
I quite forgot my former devotion to Mollie 
Wingate, but she didn’t seem to take my de- 
fection much to heart. 

“We were sitting on the piazza one even- 
ing, Miss Vivien and I, when she had been 
about three weeks at Newport and she said: 

“*Mr. Granger, I’ve got a peculiar request 
to make of you but I know you will not re- 
fuse me. There’s not another person in the 
world whom I would ask, but you have been 
so kind, and seem such a dear friend, that I 
know I can trust you. You know Ambrose 
went to New York last night. Well, I ex- 
pected him back to-day, but he has tele- 
graphed me that he will be obliged to remain 
three or four days longer. I am especially 
provoked, for thinking he was coming home so 
soon, I did not think to ask him to replenish 
my pocket-book, and I spent the last of my 
money to-day. I wantsome to use to-morrow 
very much, and I thought perhaps you would 
be kind enough to lend it to me until Am- 
brose returns, or sends me a check as I tele- 
graphed him to do.’ 

“ Of course I was delighted to help her out 
of her fix and let her have the money; and 
I'd like to know who wouldn’t give his whole 
amount of bank-stock to have those eyes 
looking at one in such a pleading way! I’m 
sure I would, and I signified my willingness 
on the spot, but the generous creature would 
only accept two hundred dollars, and that 
with a fearful amount of apology and regret, 
and reproach for her own and Ambrose’s 
carelessness. 

“T couldn’t stand that, and on the spot I 
offered to be her banker for life if she would 
only make me so happy by taking the name of 
Granger. 

“She fidgeted and blushed and did all the 
proper things, and promised to give me her 
answer the next evening, let me kiss her 
hand several time, and her lips once, received 
the roll of greenbacks which I procured for 
her, and tripped away. 

“She didn’t make her appearance next 
morning at breakfast, but I didn’t wonder 
much at that; no Miss Vivien at dinner—soI 


supposed she was purposely keeping out of 
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the way until evening. I was at the‘ hop’ in 

season and stationed myself where I 
could see all the girls as they came in. Stil 
no Miss Vivien, and I began to grow a little 
nervous and out of sorts, so I went out onto 
the balcony where I could look into the room 
and at the same time be out of the way. 
Going out I met Ruthven. 

“* Halloo, Granger, where the deuce is 
she ?” 

“*She! who? 

“* Miss Vivien.’ 

“<T don’t know; she promised me the first 
waltz, and I’ve been waiting an awful while 
for her.’ ° 

“¢That’s the very dance she promised me.’ 

“*When ?” 

“«Last night on the piazza, about ten 
o'clock.’ 

“‘An hour after she promised it to me 
Charlie, old boy, she’s playing it on us, I 
‘fancy.’ 

“*T wonder why she hasn’t been down all 
day ; let’s find out if she’s sick.’ And going to 
the office, he asked the clerk to send up to 
Miss Vivien’s room to see if she was ill. 

“*Miss Vivien’s gone, sir, was the reply; 
‘left on the boat for Boston, this morning.’ 

“* When does she return ?’ asked Charlie. 

“*Not at all, I fancy. She took all her lug- 
gage and said her brother was to meet her 
in Boston, and they were going to the White 
Mountains.’ 

“ We sauntered back to the piagaa in silence. 
After the first amazement was over I called 
out: 

“*Sold, old fellow! I went cheap. Two 
hundred dollars and a box of gloves No. 
sixes bought me.’ 

“* What do you mean ? said Ruthven. 

“*Why, my lady, borrowed two hundred 
dollars of me last night, until Ambrose came 
back, a time that I guess is very far in the 
future.’ 


Miss Vivien. 


“*Of you! Why, she borrowed three hun- 
dred of me until the same time. The truth is, 
we’re both victims of misplaced confidence, 
and a pretty face, and the stiller we keep 
about this little affair the better.’ 

“I acquiesced, but somehow things will 
leak out, and our adventure with Miss Vivien 
became pretty well known in Newport, and 
we had toendure a good deal of chaffing from 
the fellows, and as for the women, they were 
a deuced sight worse. Mollie Wingate’s blue 
eyes danced with enjoyment, though she was 
merciful enough not to say anything, but I'd 
rather bear all the other women’s tongues 
than that look in her eyes. I wish, though, I 
knew what became of our ‘ gay deceiver.’” 

“T can tell you,” said Dick Stuyvesant; “she 
caine to Mt. Desert straight from Newport, 
she and Ambrose, and she was running just 
such'a rig with Bob Kingsley and ‘ your most 
obedient,’ when the fun was cut short, by the 
appearance of a detective who claimed the 
Viviens as some old confidence friends of his 
that he had been looking for, for sometime, 
and he was so glad to see them that he 
wouldn’t leave Mt. Desert without them. 
They were not brother and sister, and their 
names were not Vivien.” 

“Who were they then ?” asked Ruthven. 

“Mr. and Mrs. John Munger of New York, 
with several aliases, the last the name under 
which we know them, For my part I fight 
shy of strange women, with handsome broth- 
ers, in the future.” 

“I fight shy of all women, strange or oth- 
erwise, with or without brothers,” said 
Ruthven. 

“T’m going to marry Mollie Wingate as a 
protection against women,” laughed Granger. 
“TI find I can’t take care of myself, and I 
know I should fall a victim to the next pretty 
face, even if its owner called herself Miss 
Vivien.” 
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HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HARRY’S FIRST BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 


LeEMUEL conducted. Brandon 
and Harry to Lovejoy’s Hotel on Broadway, 
and led the way to the restaurant connected 
with the hotel. 

“T’ve done a good ante of business this 
morning,” he said. “I can afford to stand 
treat. Sit down, Mr. Brandon. Sit down, 
Raymond. Now what will you have?” 

“ Roast beef,” answered Brandon. “I pre- 
fer the sirloin.” 

“Very good. What for you, Raymond?” 

“The same,” said Harry. 

pe Three plates of sirloin,” ordered Mr. Fair- 
child. 
been giving our young friend here a little ink- 
ling into the way we do business in the city.” 

“Well, my lad,” said Brandon, “how * 
you like it?” 

“T think I shall like it when I get used to 
it, sir,” said Harry. 

“I made a sale amounting to nearly eigh- 
teen thousand dollars this morning,” re- 
marked the commission merchant. 


“ By the way, Captain Brandon, I have- 


“You're not used to doing business on so 
large a seale in country, I take it?” said 
Brandon. 

“No sir.” 

“The city’s the place for a smart lad like 
you. You'll make your way here.” 

“T hope so.” 

“No doubt of it, if you attend to business, 
and do whatever you are told.” 

“I mean todo my duty” 

“ That’s the talk,” said Fairchild, who fora 
wealthy city merchant used a variety of 
phrases hardly to be expected. “ By the time 
you’re thirty you'll be arich man. I didn’t 
start with one quarter of your advantages. 
When Iwas your age I worked for three 
dollars a week, and had to pay my board out 
of it.. See: where I am now.” 

Mr. Fairchild, as 1 have stated, was dressed 
rather shabbily, and, so far as appearance 
went, did not seem to have got far beyond 
the point where he started. 

If Harry hadn’t witnessed the extensive 
seale on which he transacted business he 
might not have been very much impressed by 
his remarks, but, not suspecting any decep- 
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tion, he supposed that everything was as 
stated, and felt very much encouraged by 
his remarks. 

“ You'll be taking our young friend as part- 
ner some of these days, Mr. Fairchild,” said 
Brandon. 

“TI make no promises,” answered Fairchild, 
“but by the time he gets grown up I shall 
feel the need of sharing my responsibilities 
with some one. If he suits me, it may bes 
you say.” 

“Why not? I suppose you are growing 
rich fast, Fairchild.” 

“That isn’t for me to say. I don’t tell all 
about my affairs, as some do, but I could af- 
ford to give away a hundred thousand dollars, 
and have enough left to live handsomely.” 

“T congratulate you on your success, and 
hope our young friend here will succeed as 
well. By the way, I wish you would order 
me some coffee.” 

“Certainly. Call for anything you like. 
Raymond, will you have some coffee?” 

“Thank you, sir, I should like some.” 

“We poor sailors,” said Brandon, stirring 
his coffee, “don’t get rich so fast as you mer- 
chants. We brave the elements, and you 
reap the profits. That’s about the way of it, 
I take it.” 

“By the way, when do you sail, Captain 
Brandon ?” , 

“It is not quite decided. In a day or two. 
Were you ever on board a ship, my lad ?” 

“No sir.” 

“You'd like to see one, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said our young hero, eagerly, “I 
should enjoy it very much.” 

“Don’t you think you could spare him a 
little while to-morrow morning, Fairchild? 
Business isn’t very driving, is it?” 

“Yes, I could spare him, I think, if he 
would like to go.” 

“All right, then. I shall be passing your 
office in the morning, and will take him along 
and show him the Sea Eagle.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Harry, 
gratefully. 

He was rather surprised at the amount of 
attention he received from his employer and 
the captain. Indeed, he had reason to be, 
for I may remark for the benefit of my 
country readers whose expectations might 
otherwise be unduly raised, that city mer- 
chants rarely offer a prospective partnership 
to a boy on the first day of his entering their 
employment. Had Harry possessed more 
experience he might have been led to suspect 
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that there was something queer about it, but 

he reflected that in the city things were differ- 
ent from what he had been accustomed to in 
the country. Even Mr. Porter, who only kept a 
common village store, had not said anything 
about taking him into partnership at any 
period, however remote, but here was a weal- 
thy city merchant who held out the tempt- 
ing inducement. No wonder our hero 
indulged in some gorgeous castle-building, 
and began to dream of what he would do 
when he was junior partner in the city firm 
of Fairchild and Raymond. 

At length the dinner was over, and the 
three walked back in company to the office in 
Nassau street. 

“What shall I do, Mr. Fairchild?” asked 
Harry. 

“You may keep on with your copying,” 
said his employer, carelessly. “I have some 
business with Captain Brandon, and shall be 
away with him most of the afternoon. You 
can attend to the office.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“If any parties should call on business 
with me, you may tell them to call to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“If a gentleman should call, and inquire 
my price for a consignment of spices, you 
may say that the lowest figure is ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“If he should be willing to pay that, you 
have my authority to close the bargain.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

Here Mr. Fairchild went out, and Harry 
was left to himself. When he reflected that 
he was authorized to close a bargain of so 
extensive a character, involving property to 
the amount of ten thousand dollars, he felt 
considerably raised in his own estimation. 

“1 might have plodded on in Vernon for 
fifty years before having such a responsibility 
thrown upon me,” he said to himself. 

He continued his copying for an hour, 
when the door opened, and a man entered 
briskly. 

“Is Mr. Fairchild in?” he asked. 

“No sir.” 

“When will he be in?” 

“ He may return late in the afternoon. He 
left word if any one°called to ask them to 
come back to-morrow morning.” 

“That wont do for me. I must leave the 
city this evening. I am sorry not to find him 
in,” said the stranger in a tone of vexation. 
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“Perhaps you will leave word about your 
business, and he can write to you.” 

“Jt was about some spices that I wished to 
purchase if we could come to terms.” 

“0,” said Harry, with animation, “he left 
word with me about that. I can tell you 
whatever you wish to know.” 

“Do you know his price—his lowest price ?” 

“Yes sir; it is ten thousand dollars. He 
wont take a cent less,” 


“You are sure of that?” 

“Yes sir, he told me so expressly.” 

“If he were here I would close the bargain.” 

“You can do so now. I have authority to 
sell,” said our hero, in a tone of pardonable 
importance. 

“Indeed! You are quite a man of busi- 
ness of your age. However, if you have 
authority for selling, you may make out a 
bill, and I will send round my check.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Harry did as requested, and the stranger, 
expressing himself satisfied, departed. 

Previous to Mr. Fairchild’s departure, he 
gave Harry permission to write home if he 
desired it. Our hero decided to avail him- 
self of this permission, being anxious to ap- 
prize his mother of his position and the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself. 
Writing immediately after the important busi- 
ness transaction just mentioned, he may be 
pardoned if his letter is somewhat sanguine, 
and confident in its tone. 

This is what he wrote: 


“DeAR MotTuER,—It is so short a time 
since I left home that you may suppose I will 
have nothing to write, but I find things very 
different in the city from what they are in 
Vernon. You will be surprised when I tell 
you that I have just sold a lot of spices for 
ten thousand dollars. Mr. Fairchild was out, 
and told me what price to ask. We don’t 
keep the goods we sell here. I don’t know 
where they are kept yet, but I shall learn 
more about the busiyess when I have been 
here longer. The commission which Mr. 
Fairchild gets on the sale 1 made amounts to 
two hundred dollars, so I think I have earned 
my wages so far, don’t you? . 

“T think I shall like Mr. Fairchild. He 
seems disposed to be kind to me, and has 
said something about taking me into part- 
nership some time if I suit him. I shall try 
hard to do so, as that would bring me a very 
large income, and I could do a great deal for 
you, dear mother, and little Katy. If you 
should see our place of business, you would 
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be surprised that so large a business could be 
done here. It is only a small room, and not 
very pleasant. I felt disappointed at first, 
but [ begin to understand better now how 
they manage in the city. I was disappointed 
in Mr. Fairchild, also. He does not seem to 
care much about dress, considering Low rich 
he is, and what a splendid business he does. 
He has introduced me to a sea-captain of his 
acquaintance who has invited me to go on 


board his vessel to-moriow. I shall like it, as 
I never was on aship. Mos tof my time is 
spentin copying from a ledger. I don’t know 
yet where [am to board; Mr. Fairchild has 
not told me yet, but I will try to write you 
again to-morrow, and let you know all about 
it. I wish you were living in the city so that 
that I could board with you. That will come 
sometime, I hope. I close with much love to 
you and Katy. Your affectionate son, 
“Harry RayMonn.” 


This letter gave great comfort to Mrs. Ray- 
mond. She felt that, though Harry was 
separated from her at present, he had em- 
barked upon a prosperous business career, 
and that better times were in store for both. 
Poor woman! it was the last letter she re- 
ceived from Harry for many along, tedious day. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIRST NIGHT IN THE CITY. 


PropaBLy the reader has noticed with 
some surprise that Mr. Fairchild addressed 
his sailor confederate as Captain Brandon, 
and may have thought the name wrongly ap- 
plied. But by a lucky accident, as he termed 
it, he had been unexpectedly elevated to the 
chief command of the vessel on which he 
was about to sail. Captain Hatch, who had 
been expected to fill this place, was a good 
sailor, but addicted to intemperate habits. In 
a fit of intoxication only two days previous, 
he had got into a fraeas, and been so severely 
injured that it was found necessary to send 
him to the hospital where he was likely to be 
detained some time. Meantime the Sea Eagle 
was all ready to sail, and the owners, without 
knowing much of Hartley Brandon, who had 
been engaged as first mate, offered him the 
captain’s place, which it was needless to say 
he accepted with alacrity. It was a. position 
which for years he had striven to obtain, 
but until now unsuccessfully. So far as sea- 
manship was concerned, he wa as well fitted 
for the place as many who had filled it for 


years, but he was reckless and unreliable, and 
disposed at times to be despotic, so that he 
had never been popular with the crews 
which he had commanded as officer. How- 
ever, there was little to choose, and to this 
fact he was indebted for his present post. 
Lemuel Fairchild was a seedy adventurer 
whom he had engaged for a small considera- 
tion to play the part of a commission mer- 
chant, in order to draw Harry to the city 
where there would be an opportunity to carry 
out his, or rather Squire Turner's intentions, 
with regard to him. Of course, all the large 
business transactions were bogus, the parties 
pretending to purchase cargoes being inti- 
mates of Fairchild. The office in Nassau 
street had been hired for a week only, as that 
would be sufficient for Brandon’s purpose. 
The ledger, out of which our hero was em- 
ployed to copy, had formerly belonged to a 
business house now bankrupt, and had been 
bought cheap of a paper firm in Ann street, 
whither it had found its way among the waste 


which is diligently gathered by the squalid . 


army of rag-pickers, that nightly prowl about 
the streets and explore the lanes and “alleys 
of the great metropolis. 

The reader is now in possession of all the 
network of deception by which Brandon’s 
ingenuity had contrived to dupe our young 
hero. It is no wonder that, smart as he was, 
he failed to discover this. Whatever scemed 
strange to him he naturally attributed to his 
want of knowledge of city ways. 

When night came, and the office closed, 
Mr. Fairchild took Harry to Lovejoy’s once 
more to take supper. 

“TI must get a boarding-place for you to- 
morrow,” he said. “To-night, I will secure a 
room for you here.” 

“ Where do you live, Mr. Fairchild?” asked 
Harry, with natural curiosity. 

“ Why, the fact is, Iam boarding at the hotel 
myself just at present. I have a fine house up 
town, but it is being painted and refurnished, 
and until that is finished, I board at a hotel.” 

“Are you married ?” continued Harry, who 
was something of a Yankee, as he showed by 
his questions. 

“My wife and children are travelling in 
Europe,” said Mr. Fairchild, telling, of course, 
an unblushing falsehood. “I would join them 
if I could get away from my business. I must 
wait till I have a partner to leave in charge.” 
And he looked at Harry in a significant way, 
which caused our young hero’s heart to beat 
with proud anticipations. 
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They made a very good supper, and then 
sat down for a while in the public room, Fair. 
child smoking a couple of cigars with evident 
enjoyment. He offered one to Harry, which 
the latter declined, having fortunately never 
acquired a habit that to boys, at least, can 
never be productive of good. 

About eight o’clock, Harry asked permis- 
sion to go to bed. His long ride in the morn- 
ing, with the new experiences of his first day 
in the city, had produced a feeling of fatigue. 

“Yes, you can go to bed if you like,” said 
Fairchild. “I'll speak to the clerk to give us 
a room with two beds.” 

“ How early do you want me to get up in 
the morning, Mr. Fairchild ?” 

“ How early do you get upin the country ?” 

“About half past five.” 

“We don’t rise so early in the city. We'll 
breakfast at eight, and get to the office at 
nine. Any time before eight will do.” . 

Harry thought that nine was rather late to 
commence business, but this, as he supposed, 
was only another difference between the city 
and the country. 

Harry soon fell asleep in spite of the rat- 
tling of wheels and the never-ceasing noise 
in the busy street beneath. He was too 
tired even to dream, but slept soundly until 
the next morning. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight. He 
looked across the room, and saw Fairchild 
still sleeping. He jumped out of bed, and 
dressed hastily. Remembering that it was 
his first morning in the city, he was eager to 
go down stairs, and look about him. 

Fairchild opened his eyes sleepily, as he 
completed dressing. 

“Up already, Raymond?” he asked, in a 
drowsy tone. 

“Yes sir.” 

“What time is it?” 

“T just heard it strike seven.” 

“Well, go down if you like. I will be down 
by eight o'clock.” 

Harry availed himself of the permission, 
and descended four flights of stairs, for they 
were on the fifth story, to the office. 

As he emerged into the street, a ragged 
urchin came up and accosted him with the 
familiar question, “Shine yer boots ?” 

“Go ahead,” said Harry, perceiving that his 
boots were stained with mud. 

The task was performed in creditable style, 
and our hero was called upon to disburse ten 
cents. He resolved as soon as he got settled 
in a boarding-house to buy a brush and some 
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blacking for himself, feeling that he was not 
yet in circumstances to pay ten cents daily 
for having his boots blacked. 

He stood at the door of the hotel, and 
watched the throng of wayfarers, which com- 
mencing two hours before would flow without 
interruption through the busy street until 
the small hours. It was to our hero, born 
and bred in the quiet country, an animated 
and interesting spectacle, and he felt glad, in 
spite of a certain feeling of loneliness, that 
he was employed in the city. 

At eight o’clock his employer came down, 
and they went together into the refectory, 
where they took a substantial breakfast, the 
expense being defrayed by Captain Brandon, 
acting for Squire Turner. 

Shortly afterwards they went round to the 
office in Nassau street. 

Lemuel Fairchild seated himself in his 
position of the day before with his heels on 
the mantel-piece, and diligently perused the 
columns of the New York Herald, a copy of 
which he had bought in the street below. 

“What shall I do, Mr. Fairchild?” asked 
Harry. 

“Go on with your copying,” said Fairchild, 
not lifting his eyes from the paper. 

So our hero opened the ledger, and went 
to work. His task was not a very interesting 
one. Still he was earning two dollars a day, 
and this money would enable him to provide 
for his mother, so he buckled to it in earnest, 
determined to show his employer that he was 
not afraid of work. He had commenced 
working for the partnership of which a pros- 
pect had been given him. 

About ten o’clock the door opened, and 
Brandon entered. 

“Good-morning, Captain Brandon,” said 
Fairchild, rising. 

“ Good-morning, Fairchild. Good-morning, 
my lad.” 

“ Good-morning, sir,” answered Harry. 

“Well, my lad, are you ready to make a 
little visit to my ship?” 

“Yes sir, if Mr. Fairchild is willing.” 

“O, he'll be willing, I'll guarantee that. 
Your writing can wait till another time. Eh, 
Fairchild ?” 

“Yes, he can go,” assented the merchant. 

Harry picked up his hat, and accompanied 
Brandon to the street. 

“It’s all right,” said Brandon, in a whisper, 
placing a small roll of bills in the hand of 
Fairchild. “It'll be along time before you 
set eyes on your office-boy again.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GOING ON BOARD. ’ 


Harry crossed Broadway with his com- 
panion, and went down aside street to the 
North River pier at which lay the Sea Eagle, 
of which Brandon had obtained the com- 
mand. It was a vessel of good size, and was 
now all ready for sea, This fact, however, 
Captain Brandon didn’t care to communicate 
to his young companion. 

“ How soon do you sail, Captain Brandon ?” 
asked Harry. 

“Tn a day or two,” said Brandon. 

“Ts your voyage a long one ?” 

“We are bound for China.” 

.“That is a long trip.” 

“Yes, a very long one.” 

“Don’t you get tired of the sea?” 

“O, we sailors get used to it.” 

“T don’t think I should like it.” 

“So you wouldn’t like being a sailor?” said 
Brandon, looking at the lad with a meaning 
which the latter did not understand. 

“No, I don’t think I should.” 

“So I thought at your age, but I became a 
sailor, after all.” 

However it might have been in the case of 
Captain Brandon, Harry thought it very im- 
probable that such change would take place 
in his own views. 

At length he reached the pier. Bales of 
merchandize lay scattered about, and there 
was a general appearance of confusion and 
disorder. 

“There is my vessel,” said Captain Bran- 
don, pointing it out. “Don’t you want to go 
to China with me?” . 

“Thank you,” said Harry, with a smile, 
“but I will wait till I am older.” 

“And then go as a merchant, I suppose ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Well, let us go on board, at all events. I . 
will show you about.” 

Harry ascended to the deck, and Captain 
Brandon followed. The latter began to point 
out and name various parts of the vessel, 
walking about with our hero. The sailors 
looked with some curiosity at Harry, but of 
course asked no questions. The mate, how- 
ever, Mr. Hawkes, after speaking with Bran- 
don about some matter connected with the 
vessel, asked, “ Is that the cabin-boy ?” 

“Certainly,” said Brandon. 

“He asks if you are the cabin boy?” he 
said, after the mate had passed on. “It’s a 
good joke, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes,” said Harry, smiling. 

“Now suppose we go into the cabin,” said 
Brandon. 

“Thank you,” assented Harry. 

Accordingly they descended into the ship’s 
cabin, which though small was very com- 
fortable. 

“Sit down, Raymond,” said the captain, 
setting the example. 

On the cabin table was spread out a slight 
repast consisting of sandwiches and ale. 

“We'll take a little lunch,” said Brandon. 
“Tt’s hungry work walking about the streets, 
You can eat a little something, I guess.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Harry, accepting a 
sandwich. 

“Let me pour you out some ale.” 

“T don't think I care for any, thank you.” 

“Pooh, nonsense, ale wont do you any 
harm ;” and Brandon filled his glass. 

Harry had never even tasted of ale, but he 
did not know how to refuse the captain’s 
hospitality, and raised the glass to his lips. 
The taste was not altogether agreeable, so he 
merely sipped a little, and set it down again. 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“Not very much.” 

“Never mind, it'll do you good. Nothing 
more wholesome.” 

“ How long will your voyage be, Captain 
Brandon ?” 

“Kighteen months, perhaps longer. By 
the time I get back, I suppose you will have 
become quite a man of business.” 

“T hope so,” said Harry. 

“How do you like my friend Fairchild ?” 

“ He has been quite kind to me. I think I 
shall like him.” 

“Keep on, and sometime you may be as 
rich as he,” said the captain, closing the re- 
mark with a laugh, for which our hero could 
see no good reason. 

“I should like to be rich, for my mother’s 
* gake,” said Harry, seriously. 

“For your mother’s sake, of course Let 
me see—what’s the name of the town you 
come from ?” 

“Vernon.” 

“Ah yes, I think I’ve heard of it. A small 
place, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes sir, it’s only a village.” 

“Any rich people there 2” 

“There’s one—Squire Turner.” 

“Squire Turner?” repeated Brandon. 
“What sort of a man is he?” 

He asked the question carelessly, but fixed 
his eyeson Harry as he spoke. It will be 


remembered that Squire Turner, unwilling 
to trust his scapegrace cousin too far, had 
carefully kept hidden from hia the cause of 
his hostility to our hero. This naturally 
stimulated the curiosity of Brandon, to whom 
it occurred that he might by questioning the 
boy draw out the truth. 

“ He's quite a prominent man in Vernon,” 
answered Harry, cautiously. 

“T suppose he is popular, also.” 

“Not very popular.” 

“Why not?” 

“He is not very liberal.” 

“Then you don’t like him ?” 

“T haven’t had much to do with him.” 

“Confound him! why don’t he speak out ?” 
said Brandon to himself. It occurred to him, 
however, that further questions respecting a 
man whom he was not supposed to know 
might excite the suspicions of the boy,. and 
he refrained. 

Meanwhile Harry, who had a healthy boy's 
appetite, had commenced eating his second 
sandwich, but he hadn’t again tasted of the 
ale. 

“Come,” said Captain Brandon, “suppose 
we drink success to the Sea Eagle, and a 
quick and prosperous voyage.” 

So saying, he placed the glass to his lips. 

“ With pleasure,” responded Larry, follow- 
ing his example. He merely tasted the ale, 
however, and then set down the glass. 

“That will never do, my lad,” said the cap- 
tain. “Itis always usual on such occasions to 
drain the glass.” 

“T don’t like ale very well.” 

“But you wont refuse to drink it, under 
such circumstances ?” 

Fearing that his refusal might be miscon- 
strued, Harry gulped down the liquid, though 
with some difficulty. 

“Come, that’s well,” said the captain, with 
satisfaction. “I wont ask you to drink any 
more. Now suppose I tell you a little of the 
countries I have visited. We sailors see 
strange things.” 

“T should be glad to have you,” said our 
hero, thinking that the captain took great 
pains to please him. 

Brandon launched out into a long and cir- 
cumstantial account of Brazil, and afterwards 
of Australia, both of which he had visited. 
Harry listened at first with interest, but grad- 
ually a strange sensation of drowsiness came 
over him. His eyes drooped heavily, and it 
was with a continual effort that he kept 
them open. The captain lowered his voice 
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that helped the effect of the sleeping potion, 
which, unobserved, he had mingled with the 
ale in Hlarry’s glass. 

“I feel sleepy,” said our hero, at length, 
after making a desperate effort to keep awake. 
“It is strange su early in the day.” 

“I observed you found it hard to keep 
awake. I suppose it is the noise and bustle 
of the city to which you are not accustomed. 
I'll tell you what, my lad, I’ve got a little 
business to attend to on deck. As I shan't 
go back to Nassau street for an hour or two 
T'll give you that time for a nap.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Harry, drowsily. 
“Wont Mr. Fairchild think it strange, my 
being away so long ?” 

“Tl make it all right with him. He’s very 
good-natured. So just lie down, and have 
your nap out.” 

Harry lay down, and in two minutes his 
senses were locked in profound repose. Cap- 
tain Brandon looked at him with satisfaction 
as he lay stretched out before him. 

“Tt was a lucky thought of mine, the sleep- 
ing potion,” he said to himself. “ He’s polite 
enough, but there’s plenty of will and deter- 
mination about him. I can see that by the 
cut of his lip. He might have made me 
eonsiderable trouble. Now, he’s safe to 
sleep eighteen hours at least, unless the 
druggist deceived me.” 

He went on deck, taking care, however, to 
lock the cabin door behind him. On the 
deck he met Mr. Hawkes the mate. 

“ Well, Mr. Hawkes,” he said, “ what is the 
prospect ?” 

“T think we shall get off in an hour, 
Captain Brandon.” 

“ Good.” 

“T didn’t quite understand about the lad 
you had with you. Does he sail with us?” 

“As cabin-boy ?” 
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and kept talking in a low, monotonous tone 
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“Yes, but he doesn’t know it.” 
“Ah, I see,” said Hawkes, nodding intelli- 
gently. 

“ His friends have thought it best to send 
him to sea, but he is obstinate and headstrong, 
and might make trouble, so I agreed to 
manage it.” 

He briefly related the strategy of which 
he had made use. The mate laughed ap- 
provingly. 

“ We'll make a sailor of him before we get 
through,” he said. 

“No doubt of it.” 

Meanwhile our hero, wrapped in a sleep 
unnaturally profound, slumbered on, happily 
unconscious of the unjustifiable plot which 
had been contrived against him. On deck all 
was bustle and hurry. The pilot was already 
on board, the sailors were hurrying about in 
obedience to the quick commands of the 
officers, the creaking of cordage was heard, 
and in a short time the Sea Eagle had com- 
menced her voyage. But Harry heard noth- 
ing. His slumber was too profound. His 
career as an office-boy was at an end, and 
after one brief day in the great city he was 
drifting away unconsciously from home and 
friends, in the power of a reckless man from 
whose despotism there was no appeal. 

I am quite sure that my young readers will 
all sympathize with Harry. His misfortune 
was in no sense occasioned by his miscon- 
duct. He had left home with a firm determi- 
nation to do his duty, and work his way 
upward to a position where he could be of 
service to his mother and sister, but all his 
plans seemed disastrously interrupted. 

But I do not despair of Harry yet. Hith- 
erto his course has been smooth, and he has 
had no opportunity of showing what he is. 
Difficulties develop strength of character, 
and it is pretty clear that Harry has got into 
difficulties and those of a serious kind. 

Will he sink or swim? 


A WORD WITH OUR READERS. 


Mr. James R. E.Luiort, for many years the senior member of our firm has retired, and 
hereafter all of our publications will be conducted by Messrs. Witt1am H. THoMmeEs and 
NeEwtTon TALBOT, at our well-known Publishing House, 63 Congress Street, Boston, where 
the new firm will be pleased to see their friends and patrons at all times. Mr. Elliott has our 
best wishes for his future prosperity and happiness. All communications hereafter must be 
addressed to Messrs. TuomEs & TALBOT, who hope to conduct their business in the future 


as satisfactorily as it has been conducted during the past ten years. 


Potato Sovr.—Put into a stewpan three 
pints of white stock, take six large mealy pota- 
toes, boil them nearly done, cut them in slices 
until they are sufficiently tender to pulp 
through a sieve, with an onion boiled soft 
enough for the same purpose. Thicken with 
flour and butter, and season with white pepper, 
cayenne and salt. To enhance the flavor 
cream should be added, half a tea-cup full, 
previous to serving, but must not be permitted 
to boil after adding. 


Pea Sovp.—Boil to a pulp two quarts of 
peas, strain them, place in a stewpan four 
ounces of butter, add two anchovies, a table- 
spoonful of pounded pepper, twice that 
quantity of salt, a small handful of parsley and 
mint, a little beet-root and spinach, and stew 
until tender. Add pulped peas until the soup 
is of the proper consistency, then throw in a 
spoonful of loaf sugar, boil up and serve. 


Piom Savcr.—Mix six yolks of 
eggs with four spoonfuls of sifted sugar and 
butter mixed together; have a pint of boiling 
cream, which you will mix with your yolks, 
afterwards put it on the fire, and stir it until it 
is of the consistency of sauce, then add toita 
good wine-glass of brandy. 


Warre Savce.—Beat up a quarter of a 
pound of butter and a tea-spoonful of flour, 
season with salt and pepper; when well 
worked up, add a dessert-spoonful of vinegar, 
and alittle water; set these on the fire, and 
stir it till thick, but be careful not to let it 
boil. 


To BAKE MACKEREL.—Open and clean 
thoroughly, wipe very dry, pepper and salt the 
inside, and put in a stuffing composed of 
powdered bread crumbs, the roe chopped small, 
parsley and sweet herbs, but very few of the 
latter; work these together with the yolk of an 
egg, pepper and salt to taste, and sew it in the 
fish; then place the latter in a deep baking 
dish, and dredge it with flour slightly, adding 
a little cold butter in small pieces; put the fish 
into an oven, and twenty-eight or thirty min- 
utes will suffice to cook them. Send them ina 
hot dish to table, with parsley and butter. 


Burter Cakes ror Tres.—Beat two eggs, 
put them in a half pint of milk, and a tea-cup of 
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cream, with half a tea-spoonful of saleratus 
dissolved in the cream, a little salt, cinnamon 
and rose-water if you like; stir in sifted flour 
till the batter is smooth and thick. Bake them 
on a griddle orina pan. Butter the pan well, 
drop the batter in small round cakes and quite 
thin. They must be turned and nicely 
browned, Lay them on a plate with a little 
butter between each layer. 


Rouus.—Rub into a pound of flour half a tea- 
cup full of butter; add half a tea-cup of sweet 
yeast, a little salt, and sufficient warm milk to 
make a stiff dough; cover and put it where it 
will be kept warm, and it will rise in two hours, 
Then make it into rolls or round cakes, They 
will bake in a quick oven in fifteen minutes, 


BuckwHeat CakeEs.—Take one quart of 
buckwheat meal, half a cup of new yeast,a 
tea-spoonful of salzratus, a little salt and suffi- 
cient new milk or cold water to make a thick 
batter. Put it in a warm place to rise. When 
it has risen sufficiently, bake it on a griddle or 
inaspider. The griddle must be well buttered, 
and the cakes are better to be small and 
thin. 


InpIAN CaKE.—Take a quart of sifted 
Indian meal, sprinkle a little salt over it, mix 
it with scalding water, stirring; bake on a tin 
stove oven. Indian cake is made with butter- 
milk, with a little cream or butter rubbed into 
the meal, and a tea-spoonful of salzratus, 


Cream CAKEs.—One quart of flour, one pint 
of cream, a little sour cream, one tea-spoonful 
of salzratus dissolved in the sour cream. If 
the flour is not made sufficiently wet with the 
above quantity of cream, add more sweet 
cream. 


How To CLEAN OrcLoTHs.—To ruin them, 
clean them with hot water or soap-suds and 
leave them half wiped, and they will look very 
bright while wet, but very dingy and dirty 
when dry, and will soon crack and peel off. 
But if you wish to preserve them and have 
them look new and nice, wash them with soft 
flannel and lukewarm water, and wipe per- 
fectly dry. If you want them to look extra 
nice, after they are dry drop a few spoonfuls of 
milk over them, and rub them with a dry 
cloth, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


How To Cook HeDGEHOGs.—A gipsey covers 
his hedgehog with a complete coat of hard clay 
earth, and then puts it into a wood fire. 
When the clay is sufficiently baked it is 
broken off, and the rough skin of the hedge- 
hog comes off with it, leaving the white flesh 
cooked and ready for eating. I have been 
assured by gipseys that it is the most delicate 
food, similar to chicken or rabbit; but, in 
gipsey judgment, superior to either. I once 
possessed a terrier, given me by the noted 
huntsman, Tom Sebright, and of a peculiar 
cross, bred by himself. This dog had a won- 
derful nose for hedgehogs; and, when he found 
them, he not only made a note of them, but 
never left them until he had killed them. I 
have known him to kill as many as four in the 
course of an hour’s walk; and he often came 
back home with me, his muzzle streaming with 
blood from his encounters. One day a gipsey 
met me and asked me if I would sell the dog. 
I inquired what he would give; and, after some 
talk, the gipsey rose his offer to three pounds, 
I then told him about the dog’s peculiar capa- 
bilities for catching hedgehogs, when the 
gipsey at once advanced his offer to five pounds, 


and took the gold out of his pocket. ButI | 


would not part with my friend and companion, 
I asked the gipsey what he would have done 
with the dog, and he said, “I could have got 
ten pounds for him from the gentlemen at 
Cambridge College.” That same gipsey told 
me that, “for a nice dinner, there was nothing 
to compare with hedgehog.” He also assured 
ine that the popular idea that hedgehogs suck 
cows is altogether erroneous, 


A Pretty ARRANGEMENT.—A very pretty 
and simple arrangement, by which gold fishes 
and canary birds are made to appear to be 
joint occupants of a huge vase of water, is get- 
ting to be a popular part of household orna- 
mentation. It is very simple; the bottom of 
the vase is concavo-convex, the apex rising 
about fifteen inches above the base of the cir- 
cumference. This dome forms the super- 
structure of the bird cage, and the bottom, 
supplied with drawers, and properly ventilated 
Serves as a pedestal for the vase. 


A New ORNAMENTAL TREE—A plantation of 
the Australian gum tree—Eucalyptus—is 
growing finely in Castro valley, Alameda 
county, California. It covers fifty acres of 


ground and comprises 39,000 trees. These 
trees are said to be very elegant, somewhat 
resembling the laurel, but more majestic and 
massive in figure and foliage. The wood is 
hard and the timber useful for many purposes, 
Their peculiar flavor and fragrance being dis- 
agreeable to animals, keeps them from being 
eaten or gnawed, Hence the gum trees can 
safely be set where other sorts of trees would 
be destroyed. They are very popular as shade 
and ornamental trees in California, and are 
said to bear the cold well. In that country 
they attain a height of fifty feet in five 
years, 

Putse or ANmALS.—According to experi- 
ments made in Paris, the pulse of a lion beats 
forty times a minute; that of a tiger, ninety-six 
times; of a tapir, forty-four times; of a horse, 
forty; of a wolf, forty-five times; of a fox, forty- 
three times; of a bear, thirty-eight times; of a 
monkey, forty-eight times; of an eagle, one 
hundred and sixty times. It was impossible to 
determine the beatings of the elephant’s pulse. 
A butterfly, however, it was discovered, ex- 
perienced forty heart pulsations in a minute. 


An INGENIOvs WATER PowER.—A manu- 
facturer in the city of St. Paul, Minn., has 
secured a most ingenious water power for 
running light machinery by building an under- 
ground reservoir and tapping a sewer. In the 
basement of his manufactory he has put a 
turbine wheel, and with forty-five feet of head, 
he has secured eleven horse power which 
never fails. It is doubtful if the country 
affords another instance of the kind. 


Tae Human Harr.—The human hair is a 
singularly beautiful thing to look at under the 
microscope. It is made of successive layers or 
overlapping cells gradually tapering to a point 
like the thinnest and most infinitely twisted 
paper cone. The edges are serrated with 
shallow, sawlike teeth; it is perfectly translu- 
cent and marked with a great many traverse 
lines, exceedingly irregular and sinuous. Hogs’ 
bristles are more like human hair than any 
other animals; but the sinuous lines are finer 
and closer and no saw teeth are visible at the 
edges. The finer hairs of the horse and ass 
have the overlapping places about as close as 
in human hair, but are different in the 
arrangement of the medulla. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


CLERICAL JoKE.—Old Doctor Strong, of 
Hartford, Conn., was not often outwitted by 
his people. On one occasion, he had invited a 
young minister to preach for him, who proved 
rather a dull speaker, and whuse sermon was 
unusually long. The people became wearied, 
and as Doctor Strong lived near the bridge, 
near the commencement of the afternoon 
service, he saw his people flocking across the 
river to the other church. He readily under- 
stood that they feared they should have to hear 
the same young man in the afternoon. 

Gathering up his wits, which generally 
came at his bidding, he said to the young 
minister: 

“My brother across the river is rather feeble, 
and I know he will take it kindly to have you 
preach to his people, and if you will do so, I 
will give you a note t him, and will be as 
much obliged to you as I would to have you 
preach for me; and I want you to preach the 
same sermon that you preached to my people 
this morning.” 

The young minister, supposing this to be a 
commendation of his sermon started off in 
good spirits, delivered his note, and was invited 
to preach most cordially. He saw before him 
one half of Doctor Strong’s people, and they 
had to listen one hour and a half to the same 
dull, humdrum sermon that they heard in the 
morning. They understood the joke, however, 
and they said they would never undertake to 
run away from Strong again. 


Savinc THE DocumeEnts.—Bill Nash, the 
Buckeye banjoist, was once the proprietor of 
the refreshment saloons of the steamboat 
Montgomery, and was present when she burnt 
up. 

There were also Jim Drumm, second clerk, 
and Charley Davis, pilot, belonging to the boat, 
both firstrate fellows, and great patrons of 
Nash; in fact, his best customers. 

They also advocated the great credit system, 
and neither was ever so lavish as ever to pay 
a bar-bill; still Nash said they were good if 
they never paid. 

About twelve o'clock, one foggy night, 
startling cries of “Fire! fire!” “Save your- 
selves!” were heard, and before many were 
awake, the forward part of the boat was in 
flames. 

Nash had a favorite old darkey, chief cook 
and bottle washer, and though a little slow, 


was “powerful honest;” his province was to 
sleep in the barroom, like an apothecary, and 
wait upon the sick at all hours of the night. 

Nash also kept his portfolio under the 
counter, and on this occasion it contained 250 
dollars in bank notes; but it was safe, for old 
Jim was never absent while Bill was away. 
The sounds of alarm at last reached Nash, 
whose first act was to rush towards the 
“grocery ;” but imagine his dismay on behold- 
ing the flames surrounding the door. 

“O horrors! where was old Jim? 
horrider still, where was the two-fifty? 

But, hark! a sound as of a battering ram 
against the door! again—one more, and out 
rushes Jim; under one arm he holds a white 
silk hat, the nap singed off, the other bears in 
triumph what must be the folio. 

The eye of Nash moistens with gratitude to 
trusty old Jim. 

“Heaven bless you, old fellow! I see you 
have it!” 

“O yes,” says Jim, his pride choking him, “I 
was bound to fetch it.” 

“The d——1! what’s this?” bawls out Nash, 
extending his hand. 

“Tn course it’s de slate, wid de tallies.” 

“D—n the tallies!” cried Bill,“ you know 
there’s only Jim Drumm and Davis on it!” 

“Well,” replied Jim, demurely, “I thought 
"twas best to hold the documents agin ’um.” 

CovuLp’r REMEMBER—A gentleman who 
was very zealous on the subject of horses, but 
not according to knowledge, bought a mare at 
auction and rode her home. 

“Well, Cesar,” said he, to his sable coach- 
man, “ what do you think of her? She cost me 
five hundred dollars.” 

“Dunno, master.” 

“Yes, but what do you think?” 

“Well, massa, it makes me tink of what the 
preacher said yesterday—something about ‘his 
money is soon parted,’ I disremember the fust 
part!” 

A ConsuGat Row.—Max Fogler, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., desired to name his baby after himself. 

Mrs. Fogler made up her mind that it should 
be named after her Uncle Hans. 

The discussion became so animated that the 
wife of Mr. Fogler’s bosom endeavored to en- 
force her views by knocking Mr. Fogler down 
with the preserving-kettle. 


and 
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‘the chapel bell was allowed to hang near the 


He replied in a feeling manner with a flat- 
iron, swelling Mrs. Fogler’s nose to the sizo 
and color of a tifteen-cent egg-plant. 

Just as disinterested observers had about 
made up their minds that one more nameless 
orphan would be drifting around Lancaster, 
the police interfered. 

The parties are now reconciled, and Mr. Fog- 
ler intimates his intention to kiss his wife just 
as soon as her nose shrinks sufficiently to the 
purpose. 


TosBacco, By A SMALL Boy.—Tobacco grows 
something like cabbage, but I never saw none 
boiled, although I have eaten boiled cabbage 
and vinegar on it, and have heard men say that 
cigars that was given them on election day for 
nothing, was cabbage leaves. Tobacco stores 
are mostly kept by wooden Injuns, who stand 
at the door and try to fvol little boys by offer- 
ing them a bunch of cigars, which is glued into 
the Injun’s hands and is made of wood also. 
Hogs do not like tobacco; neither do IL I 
tried to smoke a cigar once, and it made me 
feel like Epsom salts. Tobacco was invented 
by aman named Walter Raleigh. When the 
people first saw him smoking, they thought he 
was a steamboat, and as they had never seen a 
steamboat they were frightened. My sister 
Nance isa girl. I do not know whether she 
likes tobacco or not, There is a young man 
named Leroy. He was standing on the steps 
one night, and he had a cigar in his mouth, 
and he did not know as she would like it, and 
she said, “Leroy, the perfume is agreeable.” 
But the next morning, when my big brother 
Tom lighted his pipe, Nance said, “get out of 
the house you horrid creature, the smell of 
tobacco smoke makes me sick.” Snuff is 
Injun meal made out of tobacco, I took a little 
snuff once and then I sneezed. 


CHEAPER THAN BOARDING.—A young mar- 
ried couple in a Wisconsin town lately began 
housekeeping, and the first purchases of the 
head of the family at the village grocery were: 
Five cents’ worth of soda, five cents’ worth of 
salt, two cents’ worth of pepper, one cent’s 
worth of chewing-gum and twelve cents’ worth 
of soap. The bill amounted to twenty-five 
cents, which was paid by the young Benedict 
in specie, and as he left the store he remarked 
to the clerk that “keeping house is cheaper 
than boarding.” 


A Cottecr Joxsn.—Foote, the celebrated 
humorist, whilst graduating at Worcester 
College, Oxford, found in the head of it, Doc- 
ter Gower, a highly suitable subject for one of 
his droll devices. Observing that the rope of 
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ground, in an open space where cows were 
often kept at night, he suspended a wisp of hay 
to it, and the consequence was that some one 
of the animals never failed to seize the hay be- 
fore morning, and so produced a most unsea- 
sonable and mysterious ringing of the bell. A 
solemn consultation took place for the elucida- 
tion of the portentous circumstance; and 
Doctor Gower, having undertaken with the 
sexton to sit up all night for the purpose of 
catching the delinquent, disclosed the nature 
of the jest by pouncing out upon the poor cow, 
and had the hearty laugh of all Oxford to 
reward him for his pains. 

LEARNED SEcoND Wire.—An honest farmer 
in the State of Pennsylvania, married a miss 
from a fashionable boarding-school, for his 
second wife. He was struck dumb with her 
eloquence, and gaped with wonder at his wife’s 
learning. “You may,” said he, “bore a hole 
through the solid airth, and suck in a mile- 
stone, and she’ll tell you to a shavin’ how long 
the stone will be going clean through! She 
has learnt kemistry and cockneyology, and 
talks a heap about oxhides and comical affini- 
ties. I used for to think it was the air I 
sucked in every time that I expired; how- 
somedever, she told me that I had been suck- 
ing in two kinds of gin; ox gin and high gin. 
Dear me! I’m a tumble down teetotal man, 
and yet have been drinking ox gin and high 
gin all my life!” 


A SatisFactory Ficut.—A book agent writes 
home to his employers the following satisfac- 
tory letter from Minnesota: 

“T went into a lawyer’s office, yesterday, and 
asked if he wanted to subscribe for our new 
book. He answered me so savagely that we 
got into hard words, and he finally struck me. 
1 then went to work and blackened both his 
eyes, and kicked him around his office and 
down his own stairs into the street, and I have 
just paid ten dollars for the fun. But it has 
been a good speculation, as the lawyer is hated 
by nearly everybody, and they are so glad he 
was kicked that I am getting lots of sub- 
scribers.” 


Srenprnc a Kiss.—Fond Wife (to telegraph 
operator)—O sir! I want to send a kiss to my 
husband in Liverpool. How can I do it? 

Obliging Operator—Easiest thing in the 
world, ma’am. You've got to give it to me 
with ten dollars, and I'll transmit it right 
away. 

Fond Wife—If that’s the case, the directors 
ought to put much younger and handsomer 
men in your position. 


Tableau—operator indignant, 


MR. LIGHTBOY AND HIS HATS. 


Borrows a hat and returns home. His reception. 


Mr. templates with quiet resignation 
him. 


The fate of the new hat. A crusher. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Bays something light and graceful this time. Is 


